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ADVERTISING PAGIS es oven 


GARDEN 
THOUGHTS 


in August 


I Love a leafy garden walk 

That leads to shady nooks 

Where I can sit alone and think 
The thoughts not found in books, 


For NEVER yet a poet lived 
Could paint a rose-soul true, 
Nor summon half its fragrance sweet, 
Full bathed in morning dew; 


Nor BRING to light the secret thought 
By petal-doors concealed, 

Nor catch with fragile words the tints 
By sunlight bright revealed. 


No wonper that I see the walk 
That leads to shady nooks 

Where I can sit alone and think 
The thoughts not found in books. 


—Reuben E. Nelson. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY HARRY Gc. HEALY 








August, 1931, Berrer Homes anp GARDENS 














As I VISIT with you this month I wonder where you 
are sitting as you read. I hope you are reading this either in 
the morning or evening, for I am sure we all work in and 
think of our gardens more at these times. 

Perhaps you are sitting on your porch and have been 
admiring your porch boxes. Or maybe you are sitting under 
some tree that you yourself planted years ago and which has 
come to be considered al- 


ALONG THE GARDEN PATH 


flowers of the Madonnas leave nothing to be desired as an 
emblem of purity and simple grace. It seems to me that the 
flowers are just fragrant enough, just large enough. And the 
tufted leaves at the base of the plant grade into the flower 
cluster just as a great artist might conceive of their doing, and 
great artists a-plenty have painted them. Everything about 
the Madonna Lily seems to me to be the ultimate of perfection. 

If you have grown these 





most a member of your 


lilies you know that they 





family. Or, again, perhaps 
the tree is your heritage— 
a veteran planted by the 
wind, by a bird, or by some 
unknown tree-lover. 


THESE days so many 
people are going about 
merely finding fault with 
gardens. But a garden is 
the expression of ourselves, 
and we may make it to 
suit our own tastes, to 
give an outlet for our own 
enthusiasm, and it should 
not concern anyone how 
we carry out our ideas. 

We make a pool and it 
is more satisfactory to us 
than a lake in Michigan or 
Louisiana. We make a 
rockery which is more sig- 
nificant than a mountain 
in Tibet. Thoreau said 


which it grew. 


that a wise man sees more 
by going into the next 
tield than a fool sees on a 
trip around the world. So 
you may see more in the 


opening of the first bud of ago, it 
beautiful valley. 


the gladiolus, in the sprout- 
ing of seeds, and the thou- 
sand and one little hap- 
penings in your garden, be 
they ever so tiny, than you 
might see in trips to dist- 
ant places and visits to 
foreign gardens. 

Some little waterfall is 
to you more beautiful than 
mighty Niagara. Some dis- 
tant hill may give you far 





The Little Fern 
[ Another Plant Legend} 


A GREAT many years ago, », , 

when the earth was even more ‘: ae 
beautiful than it is now, there >< mR 
grew in one of the many valleys 
a dainty little Fern leaf. Every 
day the cheery breezes sought out their playmate, 
and the merry sunbeams darted in and out, playing 
hide-and-seek among the reeds and rushes. 

So day after day went by; and no one knew of or 
found the sweet Wild Fern or the beautiful valley in 
But—for this was a very long time 
ago—a great change took place in the earth, and the 
rocks and soil were upturned, and the rivers found 
new channels in which to flow. 

Now when this all happened the little Fern was 
quite covered up with the soft, moist clay, and per- 
haps you think it might as well never have lived as to 
have been hidden away where none could see it. But, 
after all, it was not really lost, for hundreds of years 
afterwards, when all that clay had become stone and 
had broken into many fragments, a very wise and 
learned man found the bit of rock upon which was 
all the delicate tracery of the little Fern leaf, with an 
outline just as perfect and lovely as when, long, long 
it had swayed to the breezes in its own 
And so wonderful did it seem to 





differ from others in that 
they produce a cluster of 
leaves in the fall which 
remain on the plants thru 
the winter. For this rea- 
son we plant the bulbs in 
August, 4 inches deep, for 
‘ they do not tolerate such 
<A deep planting as some 

other sorts. If you want 
to be unusually good to 





them, place the bulbs 
on a layer of sand for 
drainage. 


To HAVE your cake 
and eat it, too,” is true of 
Oriental Poppies. If you 
dig a plant in August and 
transplant it to another 
spot in the garden, it gener- 
ally comes up in the same 
old location, providing you 
have not dug it too deeply. 
There is nothing myster- 
ious about this—it merely 
points out to us that the 
Oriental Poppy can be in- 
creased from root cu ttings. 
Cut the larger roots into 
pieces about 11% inches 
long and insert them in the 
soil about 4% inch deep. Of 
course you will have to get 
the roots right side up when 
you cut them. For this rea- 
son I should advise mak- 
ing an oblique cut at the 
bottom and a straight cut 
at the top. In this way each 
piece of root will grow to 
be a plant. It might be wise 


the wise man that he 
took the Fern fossil 
home with him and 
placed it in his cabinet. 

None of the beauty in 
this fair world around 
us will ever be useless or 
lost. — From a poem by 


Mary L. Bolles Brauch. 

















greater satisfaction em 
the Alps. Some lake i 
your Mediterranean hy Some little house that you own 
is more livable than all the towered castles in Spain. 


Tuts morning as I came to my office I saw women in their 
yards admiring their flowers — common flowers that each 
of us passes in the gardens of others without thought of 
admiration. Few of these gardens are what you could call 
beautiful, and yet I am sure that each of these women was 
a true flower-lover and each has one of the essentials of 
lovely gardens—love. “Judge not, lest ye be judged.” 


As YOU sit reading this page, you may be thinking to 
yourself, “I wonder if I should take time to read, there 
are so many things to be done in the garden.” Of the 
many things there are three very important matters to at- 
tend to. August should stand indelibly in our minds as be- 


ing the time to plant Madonna Lilies, to propagate and move 
Oriental Poppies, and to sow pansy and delphinium seed. 

To my mind the Madonna Lily, or Candidum Lily, is 
the loveliest of the white lilies. I must confess that I do not 
like the Regal Lilies as well. 


The pure, spotless white 


to place the roots in pots 
so that they can be easily 
and successfully moved to permanent places in the border. 


So MANY persons write us to say how much they enjoy 
the magazine that | wonder if you are interested in knowing 
just what an editor does every day. 

The months pass so rapidly, for besides articles we are 
constantly planning new leaflets which supply additional 
material on gardening. We are preparing The Garden Club 
Exchange, which, you know, is sent without charge to every 
garden club in the country that requests it. We carry on a 
tremendous correspondence with 21,000 Junior Gardeners in 
the United States, and if you don’t believe that the boys and 
girls write, you should see our mail for one day. We send out 
three lectures, one on bulbs, another on landscaping, and a 
third one, a lecture designed for boys and girls, called “Thru 
the Gardens of Gnomeland.’ 

Then, in addition, each month we answer, on the average, 
10,000 questions about gardening and identify scores of 
plants. So you see that the service that Better Homes and 
Gardens renders thru the articles which appear in the maga- 
zine is only a small part of the service we render each month 
to gardened homes everywhere in the United States.—2.C.H. 








Betrer Homes anp GarpDENs, August, 1937 


























THE SMOOTHNESS OF AN EIGHT:-THE ECONOMY OF A FOUR 


NEw PLYMOUTH 


FLOATING POWER 





Sedan (4-door 3-window). $635 


v 


«8 


A CHALLENGE 


TO THE WORLD OF LOWEST-PRICED CARS 


HE New Plymouth is the chal- 
lenge of Chrysler Motors engi- 
neering genius to the whole world 
of lowest-priced cars. 
“Floating Power’—Plymouth’s 
new, exclusive discovery which 
eliminates four-cylinder vibration— 


challenges all old-fashioned Fours . 


and low-priced Sixes with its silken 
power-flow, as smooth as satin, as 
soft as velvet. 

So smooth is Floating Power that 
even experts could not tell how many 
cylinders were beneath the Plymouth 
hood; most of them guessed eight. 

Floating Power truly gives the 
Smoothness of an Eight and the 
Economy of a Four. 

Plymouth challenges with 56 
brake-test horsepower, giving actual 
stop watch speeds of 65 to 70 miles 
an hour and pick-up from 0 to 40 
miles per hour in 9.7 seconds. Deliv- 
ered to you with the smoothness of 
an eight. 


Plymouth challenges with Free 
Wheeling—that thrilling feature of 
high-priced cars which makes it pos- 
sible literally to glide through heavy 
traffic. You can shift, without de- 
clutching, between all forward speeds 
—easily, quickly, smoothly. 

Plymouth challenges with a new, 
easy-shift transmission. You can shift 
quickly from second to high and back 
again at speeds of 35 and 45 miles an 
hour without clashing or grinding of 
gears, even with Free Wheeling 
locked out. 

Plymouth challenges with entirely 
new styling—an eye-compelling 
beauty of line and color, a measure of 
artistry comparable with far costlier 
cars, 

Plymouth challenges with self- 
equalizing, weatherproof hydraulic 
4-wheel brakes—simplest and unex- 
celled for safety and smoothness, 

Plymouth challenges with double- 
drop frame, a feature of high-priced 


and FREE WHEELING 
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°535 


cars that gives a much lower center 
of gravity for greater safety and 
roadability. 

Plymouth challenges with scientif- 
ically insulated Safety-Steel bodies— 
not only safest, but free from vibra- 
tion and thoroughly squeak-proof. 

Plymouth challenges with full size 
—the roomiest car in the field of 
lowest price. 

Plymouth superiority challenges 
your attention. See it. Drive it. Ride 
in it. Prove to yourself that we state 
only the simple truth when we tell you 
the New Plymouth is the one car 
of lowest price with the Smoothness 
of an Eight, the Economy of a Four. 

o 
New Plymouth Body Styles— Roadster 
$535, Sport Roadster $595, Sport 
Phaeton $595, Coupe $565, Coupe (with 
rumble seat) $610, Convertible Coupe 
$645, Sedan(2-door) $575, Sedan(4-door, 
3-window) $635, f. o. b. factory. Wire 
wheels standard at no extra cost, Con- 
venient time-payments may be arranged. 


NOW — SPECIAL DISPLAY —-NEW PLYMOUTH AT ALL CHRYSLER. DODGE & DESOTO SHOWROOMS 





See Advertising Index, page 73 
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What to Do in August 


Harry R. O’Brien, “The Dirt Gardener” 


North 
ORIENTAL POPPIES are dormant now, 


so divide and transplant, or buy and plant 
new ones. There are splendid new sorts. 

Plant Madonna Lilies this month. 

By the end of the month balled-and-bur- 
lapped evergreens of all kinds can be moved. 

Water gardens can still be made. Water- 
lilies and waterpoppies planted early this 
month will bloom yet. 

Give all shrubbery an extra good digging 
around with the light shank mattock hoe. 

Begin construction work on any new 
rock garden to be planted this fall. 

Keep right after chrysanthemums with 
water, cultivation, and give an application 
of liquid manure or commercial plant food. 

Various other perennials that have 
bloomed can be divided, provided you do 
not make small divisions but keep thrifty- 
size clumps. 


KEEP roses watered but do it ‘by soaking 
thoroly. Sprinkling spreads mildew and 
perhaps other diseases. 

North Dakota gardeners note: Watch 
your ash trees for borers. Kill by putting 
carbon bisulphide into each tunnel with 
a medicine dropper and stopping up open- 
ing at once with mud. 

Watch for second generation of Mexican 
Bean Beetle and dust with 1 part dry lead 
arsenate and 7 parts gypsum. Don’t let 
dealers sell you a 1-20 formula prepared for 
other insects. 

Pick up and burn rose leaves that dro 
to the ground. They may be infested wit 
black spot or other diseases. 

Clean up an old fence row or patch of 
briars or clear off old sod for any new bed. 
Use light shank mattock hoe for this work. 

Sow pansy, forget-me-not, and Bellis 
perennis (English Daisy) seeds this month. 

Fresh seeds of many perennials and rock 
plants can be sown this month and carried 
over winter in seedframes. 

South Dakota gardeners can plant peas, 
lettuce, radishes, and a few other vege- 
tables if moisture is sufficient or if the gar- 
den can be artificially irrigated. 


MakE softwood cuttings of shrubbery or 
roses for rooting in sand cutting-box. 

For black spot on roses, rust on snap- 
dragons, rust on China-asters, rust and 
mildew on chrysanthemums, and mildew on 
dahlias, dust with fine, or dusting, sulphur. 

When dahlias begin to bud apply com- 
mercial plant food and repeat every two or 
three weeks until frost. As much as 1 pint 
around each plant is recommended. 

For extra-quality gladiolus bloom use a 
side dressing of some nitrate, as nitrate of 
soda or sulphate of ammonia. This injures 
bulb growth, however. 

Gather and dry strawflowers for winter 
bouquets. 

Give established lawns an application of 
commercial plant food this month. 

In the northwestern plains’ states of Da- 
kotas and Montana, give everbearing straw- 
berries a good soaking once or twice a week 
this month and next to produce a fall crop. 


South 


PRUNE azaleas sometime this month. 
Roses need a rest period during this 
month to garner strength for fall bloom. 
Sow pansy seed, dwarf nasturtiums, and 
various other annuals, such as balsam and 
zinnia, for fall bloom. 





In the Gulf States various vegetables, 
such as turnips, beets, bunch beans, radishes, 
lettuce, and parsley, can be sown. 

Bring in rotted oak leaves from the woods 
for working into soil of acid-loving shrub- 
bery, such as azaleas and rhododendrons. 

In northern Florida sow seeds of such 
annuals as Calendula, cornflower, cosmos, 
Sweet Alyssum, and zinnia. 

Tennessee gardeners note: Late August is 
recommended by your college of agriculture 
as the best time for you to sow a new lawn, 
providing the ground has been kept free 
from weeds this summer. 

Florida gardeners who expect to make a 
new lawn or care for an old one should send 
to the Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Gainesville, for Bulletin 209, “Lawns in 
Florida,” by Enlow and Stokes. 

Georgia gardeners send to Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Athens, for Bulletin 
324, “Lawns for Georgia,” by Harvey. 

South Carolina gardeners send to Clem- 
son Agricultural College, Clemson College 
(post office), for Extension Circular 56, 
“Lawns for South Carolina.” 

Chinch bugs on St. Augustine Grass in 
Florida can be controlled by dusting with 
finely ground tobacco or a mixture of | part 
ie nicotine sulphate to 13 parts hydrated 
ime. 

Catalogs are packed full of information. 
Do you have the catalogs of the leading 
nurseries in your community? 


Southern California 


Dry lime-sulphur should be applied to 
roses during the dormant season sometime 
this month. Do not water roses then. 

Cut back dahlias to 12 or 15 inches to 
prolong blooming period. 

Plant the Algerian Iris (Jris unguicularis) 
this month or cut back leaves of established 
clumps. 

Plant bulbs of freesias, Madonna Lily, 
calla, Ornithogalum, Oxalis, Ranunculus. 

Sow seeds of various perennials, bien- 
nials, and such favorites as pansies, forget- 
me-nots, Violas, and wallflowers. 

Make cuttings of bedding plants for 
winter garden indoors. 

If an old lawn infested with Bermuda 
Grass needs renovating, begin by stopping 
the watering and let it dry out this month. 

Among special seeds to sow this month 
are dwarf Nemesia, Alonsoa warscewiczi, 
Calceolaria hybrida grandiflora, Cineraria 
hybrida grandiflora, hollyhocks, Oriental 
Poppy, and various Primulas. 

Plant Japanese Iris from now to March. 


Pacific Northwest 


READ the section dealing with the 
North. Much of this applies to Oregon and 
Washington. 

Prune Baby Rambler Roses and cut out 
old vines of climbing roses. 

All rock gardeners in this section should 
have various native Pentstemons. Some of 
the best are rupicola, menziesi, and card- 
welli. Companion to these is Phlox adsur- 
gens. 

Bulbous Irises can be planted this month. 

Give roses some plant food. Hybrid teas 
can be pruned gradually. 

One of the greatest services ever rendered 
flower and vegetable gardeners of Oregon 
by the Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Corvallis was the investigation of garden 
slugs, carried on over a period of years. 
Results and control methods are given in 
a Bulletin 170, “The Gray Garden 

ug. 








Diary of a 
Modern Eve 
Leah Hendricks 


August so. < 
“Come hereand + 
watch old Sil- 
verfin eat from 

my hand,”’ 
Peter called ex- 
citedly this 
afternoon. “Just look at the old 
rascal! Tom McCurrin can have 
his Calicoes, but give me Comets 
every time. How could any gold- 
fish be more graceful than Silverfin, 
I ask you?” 

“Tt’s funny about fish. I used to 
think of them as cold-blooded, 
blank-eyed, slippery things. But 
now, when Sil- 
verfin lets me 
stroke his side 
with my finger 
and the Man- 
darin and Pitti 
Sing flash across 
the pool, I just 
can't imagine 
the garden with- 
out them!” 

“Why are 
you pinching off that lily leaf?” he 
questioned. 

“The pool is the eye of the gar- 
den,” I quoted amiably, “and 
some open water and its reflections 
are half the beauty. Besides, it’s an 
old leaf. Oh, Peter, there’s another 
bud coming on your Marliac White! 
That makes five.” 

“Admiring your finny tribe or 
your own reflections?” asked Tom 
McCurrin, just then, from close 
behind us. 

“We're filling the pool with our 
tears over your pitiful lack of artis- 
tic appreciation,” said Peter, set- 
tling back on his heels. 

“Well, dry those crocodile tears. 
I have the state beat on tropical 
waterlilies. You’ve got to come over 
long enough to see my Mrs. Ed- 
wards Whitaker. One flower meas- 
ures 1034 inches, as is, no stretch- 
ing, and I need you two for wit- 
nesses.” 

When Tom brags, he has ample 
reason. His water garden contains 
more floating, diving, and shallow- 
wading plants than I ever knew 
existed. It lies in a natural-looking 
depression where the sun can reach 
it from dawn till dusk. Sun, Tom 
says, is a necessity for such a gar- 
den. 

“You don’t look for many water- 
lilies till hot weather,” he said. 
“Why, my tropical lilies didn’t even 
go into the [| Continued on page go 
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Lime did we dream the afternoon we made our 
momentous decision to have a rock garden what a world of 
new delights was opening tous. From other gardens we had 
had a piquant foretaste of how sweetly coli an unin- 
teresting bank might grow to be. But as yet we did not 
know how the twinkle of fun was going to sparkle thrv 
our days when we started off on this most fascinating 
pursuit of collecting a rock garden. 

For some years we had toyed with the thought, but 
our garden is old and dear and full of sweetness, and we 
had remained unconvinced as to the utter desirability of 
a rock garden. Indeed, our mental arguments had been 
something like this: When there are so many beautiful 
flowers to grow, why pick out the smallest plants obtain- 
able to place among a collection of stones when most of 
us have been bending our gardening efforts toward the 
healthiest, thriftiest plants grown in the most luxuriant 
manner our location and wit could conceive? Why pile 
up some bowlders or ledge rock into a miniature scene? 
Why kneel painfully on some sharp-edged stone to view a 
minute rosette when in our garden we might enjoy 
such surpassing treasures as Regal Lilies over 5 
feet tall, a Goldband Lily reaching 7, armfuls 
of pink Canterbury-bells, geysers of Gyp- 
sophila, Delphiniums soaring 2 feet 
above our heads, and unbeatable 
peonies—why? 

But now we have learned 
how brimful of interest, 
color, and heart-warming 
human contacts a rock 
garden can fill one’s days. 
The finding, the getting, 
and the placing of the 
stones is one story, a long 
serial full of comedy, 
thrills, and—a few 
skinned thumbs! The ar- 
guments for and against 
the different kinds of 
stones furnish a spirited 
debate. A_ psychologist 
would delight in noting 
the reactions of all who 
pass us at work and com- 
ment. For we found that 
the building of a rock 
garden in a location 
which is at least partially 
visible to the public al- 
most equals an appeal 
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We Collected Our Rock Garden 


Fleeta Brownell Woodroffe 


NUMBER 12 


of opinion from the passers-by. And what testimonials 

as to the innate good-feeling were their cheering, confi- 

dence-inspiring remarks! They were so optimistic as 

to the outcome, so kindly in their faith in the 

artistic merits of the project! a 
From the small boy exclaiming au- 

dibly to his chum, “‘ Those rocks 

are keen!”’ and the affable 

judge next door who, 

after watching our 

progress from 

day to 


























day, capped his re- 
marks with the pun, 

“Each day you get a 
little bowlder,” to the 
advice and offers of help 
from many whose names 
we scarcely knew and the 
shyly spoken tributes from 
nal strangers—all were 
sO unanimous in_ their 
varied expressions of good- 
will that we found our- 
selves very much touched 
and our hearts beating to 
a gay sweet tune at this 
unexpected revelation of 
the great kindliness of 
spirit which prevails in all 
who pass our way. 

What wonder, then, that 
our rocky bank pulls us 
like a magnet si the 
very sight of the stones 
themselves brings to mind 





broadcast by radio in 
calling forth expressions 





“John, trotting behind, held a 
rope and attempted to curb its 
skittish sidewise movements” 
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such pleasant recollections, 
[ Continued on page 67 







COLORFUL 
table appoint- 
ments make 
summer eating 
a joyous event 








A breakfast table cool 
and refreshing in pink 
and white with mul- 
berry accents (Cour- 
tesy of R. H. Macy) 





















Summer Hospitality for Tables 


How breakfast, luncheon, and dinner can each have 


individual and attractive settin gs 


Ax OLD-FASHIONED | flower 
garden where Nature in her gayest 
moed and color is rampant may well 
serve as the inspiration for appetite- 
inspiring summer-table ensembles. As 
flowers in variety nod pleasantly to 
each other across the garden path, so 
may table appointments be arranged 
in a symphony of color and pattern. 


It is not necessary to have an un- 
limited supply of linen, china, glass, 
silver, and pewter. The same pieces 
may serve in many different combina- 
tions if they are harmoniously related 
to each other and the room, and your 
family will wonder what makes dining 
such an exciting adventure. 

A dining-room dressed for summer, 
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Laura Lorenson 


with crisp, cool hangings and win- 
dows which afford a vista of garden 
beauty, lends itself admirably to 
many informal table arrangements. 
The breakfast table for two, illus- 
trated, is in pink and white with 
accents of mulberry. Its rosy loveli- 
ness is gloom dispelling with the 
early morning sunshine glinting thru 
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the mulberry glasses. A peasant 
bridge set of white linen stitched and 
bordered with pink furnished the key 
to the ensemble. English earthenware 
with an all-over floral and bird design 
printed in pink on a white ground is 
combined with glazed white fluted 
pottery. Undecorated - glass water 
tumblers in rich mulberry pick u 
and accent the rosy color in Pe clot 
and dishes. A mulberry-glass bowl 
holds white sweet peas wet with dew. 
The individual salt-and-pepper sets 
and the coffee service—amply large 
so that it is no crime to ask for a sec- 
ond cup—are of acid-resisting modern 
pewter. The flatware, in a Colonial 
design, is silver plated. 

It would be tempting to combine 
the pink breakfast set with plates in 
the softest possible shade of rose with 
a white-embossed edge for luncheon 
and dinner. 


Sort yellow pottery, either plain or 
with a dash 7 pomsaaly brings a ray of 
sunshine to the breakfast table. A 
white, green, and yellow doily set is 
used and pressed glass tumblers pick 
up the green in the linen. A vallvae 
pottery bowl holds garden flowers in 
variety. 

The luncheon table for four, in a 
cool, shady corner of the porch, 
illustrated, is laid with an ivory cloth 
having a band of deep, golden yellow 
around the border. 


THE American ivory service plates 
are srcapmenety gay, a spray of 
garden flowers running from pale 
yellow thru amber to iron-red inter- 
twined with misty: blue flowers and 
green foliage being wound loosely 
around the rim. Amber stemware in 
a reproduction of an old Waterford 
design echoes the color in the plates. 
A tall, undecorated amber-glass jar 
with flaring lip displays yellow, blue, 
and white flowers to the “‘Queen’s 
taste.” Fruit cocktails are served in 
amber-glass sherbets with matching 







plates. The cream soups match the 
service plates, which also serve for 
the main course. The salad appears on 
amber glass. The amber sherbets re- 
appear with the dessert on a 


ates pony | the service plates. 
wrk and forks with blue handles 
accent the blue in the dishes. The 
salt-and-pepper sets are in modern 
pewter and the spoons are silver 
plated. 

This table would be just as appro- 
priate in the dining-room and might 
serve for a gay, informal dinner as 
well as Seat. eas The soft glow of 
candlelight is cool and refreshing. 
Either two or four amber-glass can- 
dlesticks might hold pale blue candles. 


IF DAUGHTER is giving a luncheon 
to her young friends, the porch or 
terrace might furnish a charming 
background to delicately colored 
glass. If it should rain on the a 

pointed day the table could be set in 
the dining-room and an outdoor at- 
mosphere created by robbing the gar- 
den, between showers, of some of its 


bright blossoms. Peach or yellow and 
orchid with a dash of pink or blue; 
white, green, and orchid or yellow, 
orchid, and green make lovely ensem- 
bles. The ivory and golden yellow 
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cloth illustrated on the luncheon table 
for four might be used with an orchid- 
glass luncheon set. The bowls of the 
stemware might be in crystal. Yellow 
flowers mixed with a few pink blos- 
soms and plenty of green leaves or 
fern might be arranged in a low bowl 
of orchid glass. Orchid compotes 
might hold yellow and white bon- 
bons—an essential part of. a young 
woman’s luncheon. Another interest- 
ing combination would be a doily set 
in delicate green linen, topaz-yellow 
lates, green stemware, green center 
wl and compotes, and mauve and 
yellow flowers. 


THE family dinner table for six, il- 
lustrated, is set with lovely “‘old blue” 
plates of the Fallow Deer pattern from 
the Wedgwood Pottery, England, 
reminiscent of the blue scenic dishes 
so popular in America a century ago. 
The blue Willow pattern, inspired by 
the blue and white Nanking china so 
dear to the hearts of our great-grand- 
mothers, would also have been effec- 
tive. The red - and - white - fringed 
Basque doily set contrasts pleasantly 
with the blue dishes and is quite ap- 

ropriate on the pine trestle table. 
Red geraniums in pewter pails pick 
up the red in the doilies. Heavy 
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Luncheon in a shady corner of the 
porch gives an opportunity to use 
cool tinted table glass (Courtesy of 
John Wanamaker Budget House) 


An informal dinner table can use 
the red, white, and blue color 
scheme (Courtesy of R. H. Macy) 





ressed crystal is used for water gob- 
ite and salt cellars with pewter 
pepper shakers and flatware. Without 
disturbing the symphony in red, white, 
and blue, the sameness of a complete 
set of blue dishes might be relieved by 
using creamy white plates with a nar- 
row blue border for salad and dessert. 
Hunting scenes in gay colors on 
earthenware and glasses are very 
much at homein cottage interiors. The 
the red coats of [Continued on page 57 
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Make a Nook of 


Your Garden Corner 


Walter D. Popham, Landscape Architect 


Tee charm of the garden is 
reatly enhanced when you plan 
he pleasant surprises and little se- 
cluded areas in which you can sit in 
semi-seclusion. If the whole back 
yard has been planned to make an 
outdoor living-room, then let us 
consider the den for the corner of 
the garden. We are here present- 
ing five interesting solutions of 
the gardened-corner problem. 

The gardened corner must of 
course be treated in harmony 
with the rest of the home grounds. 
If the home-grounds planting 
scheme is formal, a gardenhouse, 
which may be as simple or as 
elaborate as desired, may be lo- 
cated in the corner and given an 
adequate background of shrub- 
bery. The gardenhouse should 
not be located on the property 
line but far enough away to allow 
for a heavy background planting. 
The corner planting here sug- 
gested contains a tiny rustic 
gardenhouse of simple design. 
But a simple wooden structure 
might be built and painted white 
or stained brown with creosote. 
A low retaining wall of native 
stone incloses the grass panel. 
The steps may be edged with 
stone or brick. 


Peruaps you would like a garden 
nook for the children. The sand 
box could be located in the corner 
and screened with shrubbery. 
Ample space should be provided 
on all sides of the box so that the 
children may play without fear of 
damaging the shrubbery. Avoid 



























the use of thorny shrubs. It might 
be advisable to screen the sand box 
from the view of the rest of the 
grounds. But, for myself, I think 
I would prefer to, have it visible 
from the principal rooms of the 
house. The busy homemaker will 
want to keep a watchful eye on 
the children while doing her 
household work. 


No piace on the home grounds 
is so appropriate for a bench as 
such a garden nook as we are here 
suggesting. Note that a bench of 
this sort is set off nicely by plant- 
ing two specimen lve at either 
end. These could be globe ever- 
greens or a shrub oak as Regel 
Privet, which can be pruned for- 
mally. A curved bench would fit 
the space a little better than a 
straight one. The large-size shrubs 
had best be used for the back- 
ground to insure privacy and se- 
clusion. 


Peruaps the most obvious treat- 
ment for a nook would be to 
locate a naturalistic pool at this 
spot. The pool should be designed 
to fit the general sha  § the 
area and should be closely re- 
lated to the shrubbery planting. 
Generally the familiar kidney- 
shape pool would fit this area 
nicely. One may plan a grass 
path on all sides ff the pool, or 
the pool may fit into the area 
with the shrubs hanging down 
over it. In order better to tie in 
the pool with its surroundings, I 
suggest using small ledges of 
native stone with appropriate 
plantings, such as ferns or 
water-loving plants serving as 
part of the background. 


Or course, the simplest treat- 
ment of all is merely to plan 
for a garden nook a shrubbery- 
border corner into which a 
table and chairs can be placed 
for dining in the open. 


In THE case of the sand box 
and the garden bench, shade 
is desirable, but of course a 
garden pool, if it is to be 
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planted with waterlilies, 
must be in full sun. Sod 
should be used, but some of 
these areas may be paved 
with flagstone if they re- 
ceive much traffic. 



























Inez Catherine Dean 


"Femse first Oriental Poppy flowers 
each year! Nothing in the garden is 
more exciting. Dazzling scarlets! 
Heart-thrilling reds! Satiny flowers of 
silvery-rose! They shake their silken 
petals out and the garden leaps into 
life under their tingling touch. 

August is the time for putting into 
action our heart-felt resolutions of 
last May and early June, when we all 
resolved to have more, more, and yet 
more of these glorious flowers with 
their gleaming cups of flame and 
fluted chalices of enchanting colors. 

Just before the last of the tulips 
have passed the first Oriental Poppy 
to push off its hairy green cap is 
Olympia, which is orange-scarlet and 
double. Yes, truly double! It has 
slender but perfectly adequate stems, 
a rather long bud for an Oriental 
Poppy, an amazing vigor, and a de- 
lightful way of throwing up new 
crowns at a little distance out—thus 
increasing the size of the clump in a 
most highly satisfactory fashion. The 
effect of its gracefully held, crinkled- 
silk petals in a garden of pastel iris is 
nothing short of breath-taking. Into 
this poppy painting I have ‘put the 
Tall Buttercup, white pyrethrums, 
and four iris: the palest yellow Fla- 
vescens, the light sky-blue Celeste, 
the soft blend Afterglow, and Iris 
King, with yellow standards and rich 
brownish red falls. Before Olympia is 
a wide-spreading clump of Siberian 
Bugloss (Anchusa myosotidiflora) with 
its sprays of turquoise-enamel flowers. 

In another picture Olympia glows 
in front of the dusky Iris Alcazar, 
with the blue of the good little Tyro- 
lean Iris, cengia/ti, and the lofty Lord 
of June behind the poppy and at one 
side the yellow stars of an early 
Hemerocallis. 


THE exquisitely dainty poppy named 
for E. A. Bowles opens almost as 
soon. This has flowers of medium size 
whose color is never brighter than a 
deep flesh-pink. The uted petals 
pale to the softest hint of pinkiness 
before they fall. To set off its delicacy 
it is given the dear little Iris Bluet 
and the blackish purple Kochi as com- 
panions as well as the warm white 
Iris La Neige. 

After these first two I am never 
sure of their order. But whether they 
rise in full sunlight or in partial shade, 
the shining glories of their flowers 
seem like vividly alive figures in a 
ballet scene. These Oriental Poppy 
dancers bring life and stir toany corner. 

Goliath is a wonderful poppy very 
near the color of the type. Against a 


The Apricot Queen Poppy is an orange-scar- 
let softened as tho by a pinkish copper luster 





Painting With Oriental Poppies 


brown-stained lattice wreathed with 
the fine long stems of climbing roses 
in the ruddy-tinged beauty of their 
new growth, Goliath raises its flaming 
petals from among a flock of airy, 
pale yellow columbines, Tall Butter- 
cups, prim-faced early daisies, the 
stocky stems of Early Bugloss (4n- 
chusa barrelieri), and volunteer corn- 
flowers of clear and pleasing blue. 
Tall white Sweet Rockets hover in 
the background. 


WE LIKE the salmon-pink of Mrs. 
Perry best where it appears surround- 
ed by many white Sweet Rockets and 
the bluish white Iris Anna Farr and 
Pocohontas. The red-lined buffiness 
of Iris Minnehaha and the lilac-tinted 
blue of Princess Beatrice and Bluet’s 
ruffly flowers are flattering additions. 

In another picture Mrs. Perry 


appears with Marie Jacquin, the 
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Waterlily Peony, with its effective 
golden stamens, together with the tall 
spires of white lupines and a lusty 
clump of Early Bugloss whose little 
flowers in crowded heads are almost 
identical with those of the later- 
blooming Cynoglossum amabile. 


PRINCESS VICTORIA LOUISE is 
much like Mrs. Perry, for all her royal 
title, and is wholly sweet and lovely 
with the soft blue of Peachleaf Bell- 
flower and the lavender-blue of Iris 
Clio. Iris Innocenza, of appealing 
charm, and the quaint little faces of 
the Cream Violet are in the foreground. 

Apricot Queen has an almost inde- 
scribable color — an orange-scarlet 
softened as tho by a pinkish copper 
luster. Its centers are filed with pow- 
dery-blue stamens of exactly the color 
of the flowers of Nepeta mussini, over 
which it leans [Continued on page 64 











A Place to Play In 


—“That’s what a garden is for,” 
says Edgar Rice Burroughs, 
famous author 


Margaret McOmie 


anaasi son of Scallywag, greeted me first at Edgar 
Rice Burroughs’. He is a perfectly charming greeter with a 
deep, rich, friendly voice, a huge personable presence, and 
a humorous playfulness that is remarkably well restrained, 
considering the fact that he is a mammoth, shaggy, English 
sheepdog. 

Bouncing merrily like a light-footed elephant in a natural, 
friendly garden about an English cottage, Tarzan quite 
prepared me for his master—the six-foot, powerfully built, 
kindly man who came forward to meet me as I stepped into 
his immense study. The room flavored distinctly of “‘Tar- 
zan,” with tiger skins, bear rugs, colored pictures, books, 
and a huge stone fireplace. 

About Edgar Burroughs there is a lovable simplicity—in 
his manner that is easy and smiling—in his keen face and 
tolerant eyes. From the moment you shake hands with 
him he strikes you as the kind of man you would like to 
know whether or not he had ever become famous. He had 
been deep in Africa writing another episode of “‘ Tarzan” 








when I entered, yet in an instant he was a real garden- 
lover eager to talk about his own Tarzana (the name of 
his estate). 


«e 

To ME,” said Mr. Burroughs, “a garden is a place 
to enjoy living, not just a place to rest in! It must be 
informal—as big as possible, and have pools and many 
trees. Include, if you can, as a sort of annex, a rolling 
countryside—you don’t have to own it—where you may 
ride, explore, and on which you may gaze with a far-away 
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Edgar Rice Burroughs, famous 
author and creator of **Tar- 
zan,”’ in his beautiful Califor- 
nia garden with his dog Tarzan 





“We intended it for a temporary 
place, but we have stayed about 
four years,”"* says Mr. Burroughs 
of this charming English cot- 
tage, his home, near Los Angeles 


look. A garden is the great- 
est sport in the world!” 

When the Burroughs came 
out to California from Chi- 
cago to live some twelve 
years ago, they acquired a 
large Spanish-type home on 
a hilltop in the Santa Monica 
Mountains off Ventura Bou- 
levard, at Reseda, a short 
distance northwest of Los 
Angeles, and a good bit of 
the surrounding land. They 
planted trees and more trees 
until the hillsides looked like 
a forest dell. Then they added 
pools, five of them, one underneath the other, and con- 
nected them by waterfalls. But eventually they sold the 
house and 120 acres of land to the EF] Caballero Country 
Club. And the Edgar Rice Burroughs moved out to a de- 
lightful English cottage they built at the foot of the hill. 

“‘We intended it for a temporary place,” he explained, 
“but we have stayed about four years. The greatest 
thing about gardening and home-building, is that 
—o is ever finished—there is always something to 
plan. 
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We began our tour of the Burroughs’ 
grounds at the English cottage. It is 
of white-painted wood construction 
with a green-shingle roof and pointed 
gables in good English fashion. Holly- 


hocks and red roses grow by its door! 


"THE house stands near the center of 
a green, velvety lawn interspersed by 
trees, ponds, shrubs, and plots of 
flowers. On the one side a driveway 
runs from the front wire gate to the 
barnyard gate. Opposite the entering 
doorway, which is at the side of the 
house, and extending for about twen- 
ty-five feet is an Rae pool, rather 
two pools with a slender stream con- 
necting them. There are many water- 
lilies in the clear water. 

“T’m sure you could safely drink 
that water,” spoke Mr. Burroughs. 
“T build all my pools so that the 
water runs in and out constantly.” 

On the four sides of the pool plants 
—oddly, one is a desert century-plant 
—grow down to the water’s edge. A 
few rocks are cunningly arranged both 
in the water and on the banks. Trees, 
pampasgrass, and Japanese Papyrus 
reflect their shimmering feathery 
leaves in the mirrored water. Frogs, 
fish—a host of varieties—dance thru 
the sunlight. At the one end of the 
001 a large beach umbrella shades 
beitiianely striped canvas and iron 
chairs, swings, and a tile-top coffee 
table. 


THERE should be a pool in every 
garden,” said Mr. Burroughs. “I have 
always had as many as space per- 
mitted. Chiidren learn so much from 
pools. The birds come for drinks, and 
the children learn to know them. Polly- 
wogs hatch and then turn into frogs. 
Waterlilies bloom gorgeously. And 
the ground around a pool lends itself 
to such interesting plant-growing.” 
We walked across the front lawn, 


with trees and roses growing in it—a 
lacy willow and slim cypress hugging 
the house, with purple iris and shiny 
shrubs gay beneath the green-shut- 
tered windows shaded by green-and- 
white-striped awnings. Window boxes 
under all the windows were alive 


with geranium and petunia blooms 
mingling with fern. The willow tree 
at the front has grown to be about 
fifteen feet high in three years. 
Jack Burroughs got the slip from a 
neighbor. 


Jack has a perfect talent for mak- 
ing things grow,” exclaimed his father. 
“‘He’s a great boy—freshman in col- 
lege now.” 

The Edgar Rice Burroughs’ garden, 
I learned, is very 
much a family proj- 
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where a rustic handmade log bench 
looks out upon a bird aviary con- 
structed of wire. Vivid birds—finch 
(which Mr. Burroughs says are much 
too prolific), parrakeets, thrush, all 
made merry Lose. But more gayly 
intriguing was the floor of the aviary, 
with its clear lily pond and its banks 
of the brightest garden flowers in 
amazing variety and profusion. 


LAST year we had cosmos plants as 
tall as the aviary—about 10 feet,” 
the author said. “We had a natural 
pool base here—14 feet of adobe. 
So after we had dug the pond we 
smoothed out the dirt and literally 
threw in two packages of mixed gar- 
den seed; then we planted orange 





ect. For the noted 
novelist is intensely 
a family man; in fact, 
when one leaves him 
after an interview, he 
is likely to have many 
notes about Joan and 
her baby daughter 
(the first grandchild), 
Hulbert’s writing 
and his love of dig- 
ging for archaeologi- 
cal treasures, Jack’s 
art and his gardening 
ability, Mrs. Bur- 
roughs’ charm, but 
few about the father. 
Modest, sincere, with 
a great love for his 
family, for all people, 
for gardens, and the 
out-of-doors, he looks 
at everything with a 
rare and wholesome 
sense of humor. He is 
a real person! 

We came to the 
side of the house 
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Mrs. Burroughs standing beside 
one of the two enormous Oregon 
Blue Cedar specimen trees on the 
grounds of the Burroughs’ home 


“There should be a pool in every 
garden. Children learn so much 
from them,” says the noted writer 
of Tarzan stories. These two pools 
are connected by a slender stream 


trees—one on either end—and 
several water-willow trees for the 
birds to roost on. The birds have 
a constant supply of water from 
the top of the pool, and the flow- 
ers and trees are watered from its 
seepings. And in southern Cali- 
fornia, as well as the world, it is 
water that makes a garden grow!” 
exclaimed the man whose books 
have been translated into seven- 
teen [ Continued on page 52 




































Men Who Made History 


Eleanor Hubbard Garst 


Ons of the very best things about 
reading is that we change so from 
year to year and month to month 
even in the books that we enjoy most. 
A wise, self-made man whom I 
learned to know well when he was a 
delightful sage of 75 sent me first a 
copy of Byron’s poems, saying that 
he had just discovered, with perfect 
delight, that erratic genius’s rippling 
verse. 

When next we met, a year or so 
later, he handed me a copy of Lord 
Chesterfield’s Letters to His Son and 
told me that he didn’t want me or my 
children to be 75 before we benefited 
by the worldly wisdom of this some- 
what unscrupulous peer. And when I 
last saw him he was taking violent 
exception to Sinclair Lewis’s Main 
Street. 

Perhaps we cannot all be quite so 
mentally on tip-toe as my dear old 
friend, but we can and do find that 
while the joy of losing ourselves in a 
book of creative imagination such as 
The Three Musketeers is for some of 
us gone with our first youth, a com- 
pensation that maturity brings is the 
delight of coming close thru _biog- 
raphies and autobiographies to those 
men and women who have left their 
mark in the world, or in tasting again 
thru books of reminiscence the salty 
flavor of days gone by. 

Whether it is because of faulty 
teaching or because history as such 
is too tremendous to be taken in 
easily by the printed page, most of us 
rather shy away from such weighty 
subjects as The Colonies and the 
American Revolution or The Mexican 
War, but for the mature, leisurely 
book-lover who treasures the past, I 
think there have never been so many 
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Mr. and Mrs. Marquis James and their 
daughter, Cynthia, on the lawn of their 
home in Pleasantville, New York. Mrs. 
Ja is the w ’s tennis champion 
of the Republic of Haiti and of Pleas- 
antville. She has written a juvenile 
adaptation of Mr. James’ The Raven: 
the Life Story of Sam Houston. The 
Bobbs- Merrill Company will publish it 
this month. It is Mrs. James’ third book 

















good biographies, such 
delightful books of ram- 
bling reminiscence as 
have come out in the 
last year or so. Among 
all the biographies I 
have read of late, I be- 
lieve my prime favorite 
—and you may remem- 
ber that I recommended 
this book before — is 
The Raven: the Life Story 
of Sam Houston, by 
Marquis James (The 
Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, $5). Mr. James, 





Dear Mrs. 


"The Raven" because of the 
attraction Sam Houston has had 
for me since I was a child 
growing up in the Cherokee 
strip of Oklahoma Territory 
and Temple Houston, the old 
General's son, used to stop 
off at our place and sometimes 
tell me stories like that of 
San Jacintoe 


Temple I mean, with his long 
hair, his high-heeled boots 
and his bonehandled revolver. 


Garst: 





I imagine that I wrote 


I can see him now, 


Sincerely, 


Wan ° 























who with this book won 





the Pulitzer biography 

prize for 1930, tells of a character 
almost fabulously romantic. As you 
read this forceful, excellently written 
story of the swashbuckling Sam 
Houston, born a leader of men if ever 
anyone was so born, history lives 
again. 


WE READ and hear so much of the 
injustices and political folly of the 
present day that it is both wholesome 
and inspiring to catch a glimpse of the 
brawn and brains that went into the 
making of our democracy in the days 
that are gone. Closely after The 
Raven in absorbing interest, to my 
mind, follows Daniel Webster, a biog- 
raphy in two volumes by Claude M. 
Fuess (Little, Brown and Company, 
$10). I must confess that the two 
solid volumes rested undisturbed on 
my shelves for several weeks after I 
received them. They looked forbid- 
dingly heavy. But when I boldly 
plunged imto them I found that 
Claude Fuess is just such a brilliant 
biographer as Albert J. Beveridge or 


Claude Bowers. He is no blind wor- 
shiper of Daniel Webster, but thru 
extensive research he has come to 
know and honor the man and his un- 
doubted genius. His text is simple, 
kindling with enthusiasm, and is 
backed by scholarly integrity. I al- 
ways find myself, mentally at least, 
giving my favorite books to just the 
right person, and my copy of Daniel 
Webster, at this very moment, is 
marked for a lawyer brother who will 
range it alongside of his Beveridge’s 
Life of John Marshall and Bower's 
Jefferson and Hamilton and sigh with 
regret because the silver-tongue ora- 
tory of a Daniel Webster is a bygone 
art. 


NEVER again will anyone hear 
such a peroration as inspired those 
who heard Webster argue for Dart- 
mouth College—‘‘A small college— 
yet there are those who love it”; 
nor thrill to such a climax as closed 
his masterly address on the Federal 
Union, [ Continued on page 70 






















—the third of a series 


Another Home to Begin With 


Leland A. McBroom, Better Homes and Gardens’ Architect-Editor 


a home inevitably 
brings up two extremely important 
and practical problems on which de- 
pend the choke success of the many 
years which we inhabit it. These are 
the problems of plan and selection of 
materials, so in this article we shall 
make a few suggestions to those who 
are going to face and solve these prob- 
lems. For faced and solved they must 
be before the home can assume its 
final shape, and on the successfulness 
of their solution depends the success 
of that home. 

In the May issue of Better Homes 
and Gardens we discussed the way to 
save for and finance your home. In the 
June issue we told how to select the 
lot on which the home is to be placed. 
We shall now assume that both these 
important problems have been met 
and put into the background so that 
we can now confine our thinking to 
plans and materials. 


How fortunate is the man who 
today can plan to build. There was 
never a greater variety of fine mate- 
rials available for construction, at 
prices that make the bargain-sale 
counters of the department store blush 
with envy. Of craftsmanship we may 
choose the best, the most efficient and 
skillful, and these are always the 
cheapest. The better architects have 
more time in which to accept the 
problem of a small house and give it 
real thought and study to bring it to 
perfection. 

These are some of the real fruits 
and advantages of our so-called de- 
pression—fruits which may be plucked 
by those who start their new home 
now. 



















[Floor plans on page 42] 


Regarding the planning of your 
new home, we have shown three small 
houses in the May, June, and this 
issue. 

Of the three plans we have shown, 
the first, in May, represents almost 
minimum requirements to fit the needs 
of a family of two —living-room, bed- 
room, kitchen, tiny dining-room, and 
bathroom—no basement, no second 
story, everything cut to the absolute 
minimum. It represents an economy 
of arrangement and construction. It is 
a house well fitted for warmer climates 
where deep foundations are not re- 
quired to resist frost and the heating 

lant not so essential a factor for our 
ealth and comfort. 


THE second plan, shown in June, is 
really the May plan enlarged, with a 
stairway to the basement, where a 
laundry, heating room, and even play- 
room might be provided. There is also 
a stairway to the second story, with 
space arranged for a future bathroom 
and two bedrooms. The third plan, 
reproduced on this 

page, is in all its — pemssmssm 









































SIDE VIEW 


rooms which can be incorporated when 
the house is built or left until there is 
need and money to provide them. 
These are just suggestions for econom- 
ical planning in which every inch of 
space is used to advantage and every 
economy of design and construction is 
considered with necessary regard for 
comfort and light and heat and health. 


THESE plans show how much can be 
done with very little, and if they influ- 
ence you to build 

- a home of your 





essentials similar | 
to the second but 

provides more 

commodious ar-__ | 
rangement and a 
porch to the rear | 
to act as an ante- 
room to that im- 
portant part of 
our home — the 
garden. There is | : 
also sufficient | manship 
space in the sec- 
ond story for two 
fine large bed- 


A Home-Builder’s 
Paradise 


NEVER in the life of this 
generation, or perhaps in any 
generation, have so many fine 
and varied materials been avail- 
able to the new home builder 
at so moderate cost. And never 
has skilled and efficient crafts- 
been so available. 
Today is indeed a paradise for 
home-builders, and the family 
that has always wanted to own 
its home or rebuild its old one 
to keep it young should take 
advantage of these splendid 
opportunities and plant a gar- | 
den of its own around a home of 


itsown now.—THE EDITOR. | 


own they have 
fulfilled their func- 
tion. They will not 
fit every need, for 
needs vary as lots 
vary, as climates 
vary, as families 
vary, as tastes 
vary. But in order 
to coordinate your 
needs and get 
them into good 
form, such as the 
plans shown here, 
the best advice 
Better Homes and 
Gardens can give 
is for you to ob- 
tain the services 
of a competent ar- 
chitect who is an 
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mod expert in design- 

ing houses to fit 

individual needs. Have him help you 
work your ideas into a pleasing plan 
which is fitted to you and your re- 
quirements, and hence has that greatly 
to be desired quality—individuality. 
If he is really a good architect, with 
pride in his profession, he will tell 
‘ie to build simply but, above all, to 
uild well, to make the arrangements 
of the rooms within the house more 


important than the mere external ap- 


pearance; to [ Continued on page 42 










“The completed rock- 
ery and pool as I made 
it. I was fortunate to 
have 2 good back- 
ground of appropriate 
trees and tall shrubs” 


A Story You Want to Read About 


Making a Pool and Rock Garden 


Henry Dearden. . . Pennsylvania 


I HAVE taken a pie pan as my 
model for a rock garden—a battered, 
old pie pan cast off from among the 
children’s toys, so that the outlines 
have the charm of irregularity. 

Before anything was done on the 
actual site, I thought it advisable to 
take some colored crayons and put 
my ideas on paper, using brown for 
rocks, yellow fer grass, green for 
shrubs, and blue for water. Altho the 
result justified my wife’s cryptic com- 
ments at the modernistic trend of 
these initial artistic efforts, yet it was 
exceedingly valuable to me in the 
definite crystallization of certain of 
my ideas, such as whether or not a 
pool should be made and where to 
enter and leave the rock garden, for 
like Shakespeare’s stage the exits and 
entrances Sees to be considered. 
Then, having decided the form of the 
rock garden on paper, there is little 
difficulty in translating it to the actual 
site. 


AND now there are certain definite 
rules which I tried to follow for the 
entire process of construction. First, 
the top soil was stripped from the 
ground; and that means that a very 
liberal area for the site was allowed, 
for top soil is valuable, and when 
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adjusting the new level of the rock 
garden to the existing grades, none 
should be buried by poorer soil. I 
piled this top soil clear of the site but 
in a convenient position and in sev- 
eral convenient heaps. 

The illustrations show the shape 
suggested for a rock garden on a level 
site, a plan which incorporates a small 
pool as well. The ground must be ex- 
cavated to this irregular pie-pan pat- 
tern, using this soil from the excava- 
tion to form the banks of the rock 
garden. 


THE construction of the pool is im- 
portant, for a leaky pool is difficult to 
remedy. If the pool is to be 18 inches 
deep, excavate the site to a depth of 
3 feet below the water level. This will 
allow you to put 12 inches of rough 
stone or cinders under the 6-inch con- 
crete bottom to act as drainage and to 
reduce the risk of heaving due to the 
action of frost. In light, sandy soil 3 
inches of cinders should be sufficient. 

Construct the wooden forms of 
rough boarding on a frame of 2 x 4 
lumber, which should be suspended so 
that no part of the form comes below 
the finished floor level. This can be 
done by using beams extending across 
the pool and held in position by 









stakes. The inner sides of the pool 
should have a batter or slope of 2 or 
3 inches so that the ice in the pool will 
not exert an outward thrust and 
crack the walls. The sides of the pool 
should be 8 inches thick, and the 
bottom at least 5 or 6 inches. Except 
for large pools it will not be necessary 
to reinforce the concrete with steel 
rods. 

The pipes for the water supply and 
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overflow from the pool should now be 
laid. For all work near the pool, brass 
piping should be used, for altho this is 
more expensive than wrought iron, it 
is much more durable. Especially is 
this so where the pipes go thru cin- 
ders. The overflow should be taken 
care of by digging a circular hole 6 
feet deep and 4 feet wide at the lowest 

int of the rock garden. Line the 
Role with a wall of rough stone; this 
forms a dry-well soakaway. Con- 
nected to this soakaway by a terra- 
cotta drain there should be a “stand- 
ing waste” consisting of a vertical 
brass pipe screwed to a brass 
fitting flush with the bottom of 





stratified in formation. Do not use 
widely different kinds of rock, for in 
Nature one never finds in close prox- 
imity such rocks as marble, granite, 
and limestone. And if other stones 
are available, never use rounded field 
bowlders, as it is difficult to create a 
naturalistic effect with them. 

In the sketch which shows the fin- 
ished garden, the bottom level is 
paved with irregularly shaped flat 
stones which may be either local 
stone selected for the purpose or 

aving stone. Laying the stones may 
be done first of all or left until the 


23 


last, but in any case the extra depth 
necessary should be taken care of at 
the same time as the other excava- 
tion. This fact is important, for the 
stones are laid on a 4-inch bed of cin- 
ders over which are laid 2 inches of 
sifted top soil, which, allowing for the 
thickness of the stone, makes a depth 
of 8 inches to take into consideration. 


LAYING the stones on a bed of soil 
enables suitable paving plants, such 
as thyme, Sedum, and sandwort, to 
be grown between the stones. If the 
paving stones are laid at this stage of 

construction, a few rough 


boards should be laid over 





the pool. The top of the pipe 
will determine the water level. 
When it is necessary to empty 
the | this standing waste 
can i aeigtewed: 

The water supply can be 
made to trickle over some 
rocks at the back of the pool, 
and a hydrant for watering the 
garden may be connected to 
the water-supply pipe at small 
extra cost. 


THE concrete should be 
poured in one operation, using 
a mixture of I part cement, 2 
parts sand, and 2 parts of 
crushed stone. Do not use slag 
or soft or porous stone. After 
the concrete has hardened suf- 
ficiently for the forms to be 
removed, a finishing coat com- 
posed of 1 part of cement to 2 
of sand should be spread even- 
ly with a trowel“over the whole 
surface. As soon as this finish 
is hard the pool should be 
filled with water, as the con- 





PLAN OF ROCK GARDEN 








them to prevent their being 
dislodged as the other work 
progresses. 

In laying the rocks there 
are two general principles 
which have to be kept in 
mind: the welfare of the 
plants, and the artistic ar- 
rangement of the rock gar- 
den. Start laying the rocks 
on the lowest level! Each 
stone has a face which will 
give the best appearance 
when turned outward, and 
it is often necessary to twist 
and turn it about until a 
satisfactory position is 
found. Or it may be neces 
sary to reject a stone alto- 
gether and try another, even 
if a quarter of an hour or 
more has been expended in 
getting it to the site. With 

ractice, however, one soon 
sie to select from the 











crete will set harder under 
water than when exposed to 
the air. 

If you can obtain a supply 
of weather-worn rocks which 
have been exposed for many 
years, you are fortunate; but 
if you have to use ordinary 
quarried stone, select only 
large angular pieces, somewhat 



























“IT have taken the pie pan as 
a model for a rock garden—a 
battered, old pie pan cast off 
from 


the children’s toys”’ eas 


CONCRETE 
At the right, a diagram show- Pam 
ing among other things a ROUGH — 


clever soakaway for the over- 
flow from the pool as well as 
the construction of the walk 
and foundation for the pool 
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ORGINAL GRADE) 


waren. Lever —RAVING STONES, 









SOIL 
CINDERS 









SOAKAWAY 












pile the exact rock which 
will meet the particular re- 
quirements. 

By all means avoid build- 
ing a wall-like structure or 
one which resembles aneven 
stone staircase. Try, instead, 
to give the finished garden 
the effect of a series of natu- 
ral stone outcrops. Stones 
standing on their heads or 
doing other acrobatic feats 
always look unnatural; in 
fact, it is an inviolable rule 
that each rock should rest 
on its natural bed or ina 
— similar to that geo- 
ogical [Continued on page 59 
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SCANDLIN STUDIOS 


[1] 

Potato salad in a lettuce cup, a slice of cold boiled or baked 
ham, half a tomato peeled and sprinkled with salt and a 
little celery salt, a piece of canned salmon with mayonnaise 
dressing (for the extra-special occasion a delicious sauce for 
the salmon is made by thinning the mayonnaise with cream 
and adding caviar), a thin graham bread and butter sand- 
wich and one of white bread, and a half dozen or so luscious 
strawberries of the Everbearing variety in a lettuce cup, 
leaving the stem ends on if possible (see illustration). 


[2] 
Sweet-potato salad, cold boiled tongue, tuna fish with chili 
sauce and horseradish dressing, cucumbers marinated in 
French dressing, a stalk of stuffed celery, brown bread and 
butter sandwiches, and a handful of large red or white 
currants or raspberries in a lettuce cup. 


[3] 


German-style potato salad, a mound of cottage cheese 
sprinkled with chives, ham mousse in individual molds, 
asparagus tips marinated in French dressing, rye bread and 
butter sandwiches, and ripe, fresh plums served whole. 


[4] 


Macaroni salad, half a stuffed egg, pickled beets, slice of 
cold corned beef, jellied shrimp salad in small mold, but- 
tered finger rolls, and melon balls in a lettuce leaf. 


[5] 


Ham-and-potato salad, a small peeled tomato stuffed with 
cucumber and nuts, ginger-ale salad, a green and a black 
olive, bread-and-butter sandwiches, and half a pear peeled 
and sprinkled with lemon or lime juice. 


(6) 


Potato chips, jellied veal, 2 slices of liver sausage, tiny sweet 
pickles, combination vegetable salad in a lettuce leaf and 
dressed with French dressing, a brown-bread and a white- 
bread sandwich, and half a peach filled with large sweet 
cherries cut in pieces and mixed with chopped pecans, or 
five or six of the sweet cherries alone. 
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These Salad-Plate Combinations 


Make August Meals 
Delicious 


Inez Searles Willson 


nee suppers of cold meat, potato salad, cottage 
cheese, gay with minced chives, luscious tomatoes, and 
cucumbers with their tantalizing, appetite-provoking aroma, 
are, to my way of thinking, the very nicest kind of meals to 
prepare, to serve, and, above all, to eat. There are all sorts 
of variations of this theme. On this page are a number of 
them which are especially attractive. 

Just for the family perhaps the nicest and the easiest way 
to serve these salad suppers is to arrange the various items 
on one large platter; but in serving a larger number indi- 
vidual service is attractive and simple—only be sure your 
plates are large enough to accommodate everything without 
crowding and overlapping. 

At first glance, the salad-plate combinations given on this 
page may seem like a lot of salad, but they will not be found 
so. There is variety in flavor, in color, and in texture. The 
fresh fruits and vegetables add piquancy and crispness to 
the plate. The whole is a satisfying and adequate meal, 
with protein, minerals, and vitamins a-plenty. 

The variety of different combinations for the summer- 
salad plate is almost unlimited. They need only to be fresh, 
colorful, and dainty and they are bound to pique the most 
jaded appetite. 

The ready-to-serve packaged meats, of which there are a 
great number, or the leftover roast will take care of the 
meat. Tuna, salmon, and sardines in cans may well be on 
every pantry shelf, ready to serve in this way, as may a few 
cans of prepared meats, such as tongue, corned beef, ham, 
and the like. 

Ham, veal, chicken, or sweetbread mousse, or a combina- 
tion of these meats made into a mousse and molded in small 
individual molds are always acceptable in this type of sum- 
mer menu. They have the added advantage that they may 
be prepared in advance of the meal. This also is true of 
jellied-fruit or vegetable salads. 


RECIPES 
SWEET-POTATO SALAD 

3 cupfuls of thinly sliced sweet potatoes Salt 

¥% cupful of sliced celery Paprika 

Y cupful of broken nutmeats Boiled salad dressing 

Combine potatoes, celery, and nutmeats. Season with 
salt and paprika. Add the boiled salad dressing and toss 
the salad with 2 forks so that the potatoes will become well 
masked with the dressing. Chill and arrange individual 
servings in crisp lettuce cups. 

SPECIAL POTATO SALAD 

¥6 cupful of diced cucumber Salt and paprika 

1 small onion, chopped fine 3 hard-cooked eggs 

2 cupfuls of finely diced potatoes 4 cupful of finely chopped beets 

French dressing Mayonnaise dressing 

Marinate the cucumbers, onions, and potatoes (which 
should be cut in rather small cubes) with French dressing. 
Season with salt and paprika. Put the yolks of the hard- 
cooked eggs thru a sieve and cut the whites lengthwise in 
narrow strips. When ready to serve drain off any excess 
French dressing and arrange a round mound on a lettuce 
leaf. (An ice-cream scoop is convenient [Continued on page 56 
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Peter Learns the Meaning of Discipline 


Part 3 of his story, in which he discovers that drama 


doesn’t work on Mother 


"Tes seems no way of escaping 
it. It appears to be absolutely neces- 
sary, before going further, to brag a 
bit about Pete as we find him at the 
end of his first year. (Believe me, this 
hurts me worse than it does you.) 

Twelve months of following the 
theories find Pete with the following 
vital statistics: height, 3034 inches; 
weight, 25 pounds, solid as an oak 
2 x 4, muscular as a little Sandow 
(since this must be done, I may as 
well make a good job of it); rosy lips, 
eyes like blue jewels in contrast with 
his sun-reddened cheeks. 


For habits, he eats with relish the 
prescribed diet, goes to bed when he 
should, amuses himself happily by 
the hour, is trained as to bowels, and 
bladder control is coming along nicely. 
He creeps everywhere, pulls himself 
up to objects, says a few words, and 
is full of adorable ways to which it 
would take 
justice. 

In short, Pete has done well by the 
theories, and the theories have done 
well by him. And I know in my circles 
of friends a dozen or more babies ex- 
actly like him, reared by the same 
schedule and with exactly the same 
result, and any one of them would be 
a riot at a baby show. 


100,000 words to do 


BUT we realize that all this, satisfy- 
ing tho it be, is only the first step. 
Now will arise constantly situations 
which will call for a theory of disci- 
pline. 

Pete should not be spoiled. We 
spoiled one baby, and that’s 
enough. But do not gather 
from the heading of this arti- 
cle that he is going to be mal- 
treated either. Rather it is to 
be our prayerful endeav- 
or to discipline him with- 
out spankings or hand- 
slappings. And I 
added to myself 
when first he 
snuggledup .% 
against me, “and 
without a scold- 
ing or a cross 
word or an un- 
loving look if it 


fon 


is humanly possible.” (To date, let 


me add, it has been possible.) 

At the White House Child Welfare 
Conference I ran into Dr. W. E. 
Blatz, of Toronto, whose wisdom I 
have so often quoted in these pages. 
Of course, I told him about Pete. 

“T suppose the poor child is having 











all the scientific theories tried on 
him?” said Dr. Blatz—even he! 
“Oh, it’s pitiful,” said I. “He is 
even going to be disciplined by your 
new book “The Management of Young 
Children.’”’ (A book I do want to 


Gladys Denny Shultz 


without running into a taboo every 
time he turns around, and your baby 
is being disciplined in the modern 
way. 

This much, as has been intimated, 
we have been able to put into effect 
because of self-discipline 
learned thru costly mistakes 








A Program of Help in 
Child- Behavior Problems 


A FINE-LOOKING chap of 12—just the 
kind of boy you would like your own to be 
—his mother, and the doctor are talking 
things over. The mother appears anxious. 
The doctor, who understands boys, is ask- 


ing questions in a kindly way. 


It seems that habitual running away 
from school has brought this boy, so obvi- 
lainly a 
good one, to a child-guidance clinic. Why? 

Next month Mrs. Shultz, Better Homes 
and Gardens’ child-training writer, tells 
how Dr. Ira S. Wile in his child-guidance 
clinic at Mount Sinai Hospital, New York 
City, goes behind the secret doors of child- 
hood to unravel a mystery of misbehavior 
more gripping than any modern detective 
story and more fascinating because it is 
truth and not fiction. With this article 
Better Homes and Gardens will launch a 
eee to help communities everywhere 

ave the benefits of expert help on 
child-behavior problems. We have com- 
piled a directory of child-guidance clinics 
all over the United States, giving geographic 
location, limits, and conditions under which 
parents may obtain child guidance at each 
one. A copy of this “Directory of Child- 
Guidance Clinics” will be sent to anyone 
who requests it and incloses a 2-cent 


stamp for postage—-THE EDITORS. 


ously a swell fellow, from a home 


to 


recommend to 
parents who 
share my de- 
sire. It is pub- 
lished by Wil- 
liam Morrow 
~« and costs $3. 
As a matter 
of fact, how- 
ever, Pete’s dis- 
cipline had 
started long be- 
fore this splendid volume came along 
to help. It had started at birth, my 
own theory of discipline being that 
its basis is earliest habit-training. 
The basis of habit-training is rou- 
tine. Add to routine and habit-train- 
iy be sort of environment in which 
a baby can develop all his powers 
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=\ —_ with an older child. The rou- 
tine of meals, baths, and 
sleep has been observed with- 
out one lapse, and always 
will be, so help me Dr. Wat- 
son! 

Necessary operations are 
gone thru with, therefore, as 
a matter of course and with- 
out argument, thus removing 
at least half the situations in 
which children generally re- 
ceive punishment. 

From the very first we have 
been careful to make him 
happy about these necessary 
operations. If he doesn’t like 
being dressed he has to be 
dressed just the same, but we 

ive him something to amuse 
it during the process. Thus 
is absent, so far as we can 
make it, the scene of outrage 
and frustration which brings 
on temper tantrums, another 
frequent cause of punishment. 
his course carried us beau- 
tifully thru the first nine 
months, without a situation 
that to anyone’s thinking 
would call for parental un- 
pleasantness. The first thing 
that did arise, true to the 
theory, was not his fault. He 
had been allowed by a nurse, 
at a time when an illness in 
the family took me unavoid- 
ably from home, to get into 
bad habits of eating. He was permit- 
ted to drink his cereal, rather than to 
take it from a spoon, and to put his 
fingers in it. By the time I was once 
more back on the job, his mealtimes 
were messy, fussy scrambles, with 
fingers going into the spoon in spite 
of all my efforts to keep them out— 
an ideal hand-slapping situation, if 
that was the way you felt about such 
things. Since I didn’t, moral suasion 
was tried: 


No, no, Peter, we don’t do that,” 
said mother, withdrawing the spoon. 
He would lean forward in his little 
chair, jabbering back at me with the 
utmost earnestness. When I advanced 
the spoon again he put his fingers in a 
little more  [ Continued on page 60 





Norman J. Radder 

























Invrep there are many sound reasons for the addi- 
tional bathroom. First of all is the fact that in the case of 
an average family of two adults and two or three children, 
someone will be subjected to considerable inconvenience 
in waiting for the bathroom if the family schedule calls for 
a family aidan and if father has to catch a street car or 
train about the same time that the children leave for school. 

Furthermore, the lack of adequate bathroom facilities 
causes serious interference with the training of children in 
proper health habits. A closed bathroom door is the best 
excuse in the world for postponing the brushing of teeth 
or the washing of hands and face, to say nothing of more 
essential hygienic functions. And, speaking of health, it is 
in times of sickness, when it is desirable to isolate one part 


Two Bathrooms of Course 
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An attractive, colorful bathroom in a 
small space, complete in every detail 









Fixtures arranged along one wall permit 
the addition of a bathroom in an unused 
narrow space, perhaps at the end of a nar- 
row hall. The photograph at the right is a 
good illustration of such an arrangement 





of the house, that the extra bathroom is most 
appreciated. Frequently the combination of a well- 
located bedroom with an extra bathroom adjoining 
will save the expense of a hospital room. Guests, tno, 
enjoy the privacy of a bathroom exclusively for 
themselves, where they will not feel that they are 
interfering with family schedules. 

The husband and wife who are building a home 
today will be well advised in including two bath- 
rooms or at least a bathroom and a downstairs 
lavatory in the six- or seven-room house, purely 
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from the point ” fog 
of view of the MO, iia? “gal 
salability of the 
house, if for no 
other reason. 
Real-estate 
men find the 
one-bathroom 
house increas- 
ingly difficult 7 ~ Uys 443 Oe 4s 
to rent and al- GMa LE i lll di Vi ee i | 
most impossi- The top drawing shows how two bath- 
ble tosell.Con. -«»-fiame mas tn up amend ee chew 
ditions vary, of space. The drawing below illustrates 
course, in dif- 


another economical arrangement of 
two bathrooms—one which opens from 
ferent parts of 
the country 


a bedroom, the other from the hall 

and even in sections of the same city, but in many 

laces the real-estate departments of banks hesitate to 

oan money on one-bathroom houses located on fairly 
valuable lots. 








Uy 
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No poust many people who contemplate building 
a house hesitate even to think of a second bathroom 
because they are under the impression that two bath- 
rooms will cost just twice as much as one bathroom. 
This is not true. There is a certain amount of necessary 
piping that has to be in the house, whether there is one 
athroom or a dozen. For instance, there has to be a 
water-supply line from the street to the house, there has 
to be a meter, there has to be a certain amount of piping 
in the basement, there has to be a water heater, and 
there has to be a sewer. All these things have to be in 
the house regardless of the number of bathrooms. 
Anyone may go even farther in effecting economies. 
By doing what the plumber calls “‘ backing up the bath- 
rooms”; that is, placing two bathrooms back to back, 
one may utilize for the extra bathroom not only all the 
basement piping mentioned but also all of the supply 
and waste piping between the walls. To be more specific: 
A second-story bathroom requires 60 feet of pipe for 
hot and cold water, if there is a circulating hot-water 
supply system, about 25 feet of soil pipe, soil pipe 
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fittings, and three valves, if each of 
the supply pipes is to be separately 
valved, as they always are in good 
installations. It takes a journeyman 
lumber about two days to “rough 
in” this piping. . 

This is the investment which the 
owner has in the piping in the walls 
of his house for his second-story bath- 
room. One need not be a plumber to 
realize that, if two bathrooms are 
placed back to back, all this piping 
can be utilized for both bathrooms. 
Therefore, the second bathroom will 
cost nothing for the piping. Its cost 
will be es “a entirely to the cost 
of the brass piping for the fixtures, the 
fixtures themselves, and the labor of 
placing them. 

Not all house plans, of course, will 
adapt themselves to placing two 





bathrooms back to back. If this is 
impossible a number of elections pre- 
sent themselves and also offer the 
possibility of economies in what 
might be called “piping overhead 
cost.” 

For instance, the two bathrooms 
may be placed above each other—one 
on the first floor and one on the sec- 
ond. The saving will be the same as 
if the bathrooms were backed up as 
previously described, because again 
the same piping in the walls will serve 


both bathrooms. 
HERE is still another suggestion: If 


you are building a six-room house 
with three bedrooms upstairs, possi- 
bly one bathroom upstairs and a lava- 


tory downstairs will be sufficient if’ 





the family is small. 
The lavatory might 
be so located that 
the piping for the 
upstairs bathroom 
could be utilized. A 
downstairs lavatory 
usually contains a 
lavatory and a closet 
combination. The 
lavatory is usually 
one of the kind called 
a ‘‘space-saving”’ lav- 
atory; that is, it is 
hung from the wall 
and is very long in 
proportion to its 
width. One popular size is 26 inches 
long and 14 inches wide. These two 
fixtures can be placed in a space no 
larger than 3 x 4 feet; hence the grow- 
ing popularity of the downstairs lav- 
atory for the two-story house. It is a 
step-saver and saves much. sstair- 
climbing. Particularly in the house 
where there are small children, the 
downstairs lavatory is a very desir- 
able convenience. 


SOME home-planners have gone a 
step farther in the evolution of the 
downstairs lavatory by adding a 
shower stall. A shower stall takes less 
room than a tub. One may, for in- 
stance, place a shower stall in a space 
3 feet square. A more popular size for 
a stall, however, is the 3 fect 6 inches 


Above is a fresh, clean, beautiful bathroom simply and 
tastefully designed and decorated with tile walls and 
floor and vitreous-china lavatory with chromium fittings 
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At the left is a metal-leg fixture placed in a downstairs lav- 
atory. Note the modern touch in the mirror and decorations 


by 3 feet 6 inches. Thus it is evident 
that if the downstairs plan offers a 
space 3 feet wide by 6 fase long, one 
may place in this space not only the 
lavatory and closet but a shower as 
well—and all fixtures may be served 
by the piping for the upstairs bath- 
room. 


HERE is another suggestion for the 
thoughtful home-planner: You can 
have two small bathrooms for little 
more than the cost of one large bath- 
room if you choose the fixtures with 
this object in view. There is a wide 
range in the prices of plumbing fix- 
tures—all the way from $100 for the 
three fixtures (tub, lavatory, and 
closet)—up to several thousand dol- 
lars; in fact, the man who can afford 
it can have a tub out of solid Mexican 

drara onyx which sells at the ridicu- 
ously low price of $6,000. Gold-plate 
faucets are used with this kind of tub. 

The first thing the home-owner 
must decide in choosing plumbing 
fixtures is whether he wishes white 
or colored fixtures. No doubt there is 
a decided tendency today toward fix- 
tures in color. The sale of colored 
plumbing ware has increased over 200 
percent in the last year. Green is the 
most popular color, with ivory, orchid, 
and lavender following closely. The 
manufacturing process for colored fix- 
tures is more difficult than for white, 
and for this [ Continued on page 55 











The Desk Parade 


There 1s a type to fit the needs of 
each member of the family 


[More desks appear on page 79] 





a hasty acquisition and 
lived toregret theecon- 
omy of time. For desks 
are like kitchen ranges 
and radios in that fine 
fronts frequently con- 
ceal shortcomings! If 
you do not want to be 
caught with an ineff- 
cient desk, weigh the 
virtues of a dozen dif- 
ferent ones before you 
buy. See tall ones and 
low ones, slim ones and 
wide ones, and before 
you sign the check, be 
certain you are “‘suit- 
ing yourselves.” The 
proper desk is one that 
will serve you, your 
husband, and your 
family equally well, all 
duties and hobbies 
considered. 

As your husband’s 


office has progressed, 


beyond the _ roll-top 
desk, your living-room 
has very likely out- 
grown the spinet with- 
out drawers. If you 
are not replacing but 
buying a frst desk, so 
much more the reason 
for reviewing a dozen 
types or more for the 
sake of procuring the 
one that will prove 
ideal. 

A little desk or a 
lordly one? The gen- 
eral scheme of the room 
decides to some extent, 
and you may have a 
preference in period 


A DESK is a piece of furniture one can never afford engaged in writing a mere letter. A man likes a solid desk 
to buy in a hurry. There are those who have boasted of 


A Governor Winthrop desk of tra- 
ditional lines artfully concealsa six- 
tube radio in the three lower draw- 
ers (Courtesy of R. H. Macy Co.) 


Adele Wyman 





—a flat-top prototype of the desk he uses in the daytime! 
There may have to be a compromise, however, for 
not every home has space for the massive affair in 
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which the masculine member rejoices. 

Certain “uprights”’ of modern manufacture have 
all the air of substantialness that men prefer but 
cater to the feminine taste in other particulars. The 
Early American secretary is an outstanding exam- 
ple. This has stout character without unseemly bulk 
and may adhere to any one of a number of tradi- 
tionally correct patterns. Broken pediment tops 
and glass-panel doors divided precisely into 13 panes 
(representing the 13 states of the Union) have be- 
come “‘buy-words”’ to those only lightly versed in 
early Americana. The three or four deep drawers 
that delight the orderly homemaker may effect a 
handsome serpentine front, block front, or flat 
front. Maple, mahogany, and walnut are wood 
choices for the secretary desk. 

Various minor details, such as pigeonholing and 
hardware, afford wide | Continued on page 39 

















An efficient-looking desk (upper 
illustration) for the homelibrary 
or living-room furnishes seven 
handy drawers (Courtesy of 
Carson Pirie Scott & Company). 
A classic Hepplewhite design 
(above) with delicate, inlaid 
borders can be used to good ad- 
vantage in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury living-room (Courtesy of 
Erskine Danforth Corporation) 


A Governor Winthrop type sur- 
mounted with bookshelves is 
of mellow maple and serves a 
dual-purpose (Courtesy of Or- 
chard and Wilhelm Company) 


xattern; but in the final test, the desk you select must 
be the one that is adequate. Just fancy the dismay of the 
architect-husband who never can spread his beloved ° 
tracings and blueprints ona stable desk that leaves him 
elbow room for working! Not discounting the advan- 
tages of surrounding an ambitious man with the conven- 
iences of his private office at home, should he not have 
some say about the kind of desk he prefers—if only for 
writing checks on the first of each month? 


A feminine predilection for dainty effects is the despair 
of many a weary husband who comes home to chairs 
that are long on refinement and short on comfortable- 
ness — and to desks that quiver under a firm hand 
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AMONG OURSELVES 





Back -Yard Ant-Hill Residents 


I WOULD like to give you an experience I had with 
ants that had formed a large colony in my back yard close 
to the house. My wife had a bucket of soapsuds she was 
saving to pour around the rose bushes. I thought I would 
try pouring some down the ant hole. The ants simply 
waited a few days and carried in larvae from my heigh- 
bor’s yard. When they were thru I poured suds on them 
again, then another dose, and that ended them. 

It was interesting to watch these ants. The black ants 
were stationed all along the route on the outer edge of the 
red ants’ line of travel. The red ants carried the larvae. 
The black ants did no work except to police the route. 
After the job was completed the red ants disappeared. 
We thought the black ants must keep their slaves corraled 
underground, bringing them out only when they have 
long-distance hauling to be done. At least it looked 
very much like it—Dr. H. W. Boone, Champaign, Illinois. 


Some Leaf Prints to Make 








ONE way to keep 
a garden diary is to 
make a loose-leaf 
notebook full of car- 
bon and spatter- 
prints of the plants 
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A Department Conducted 
by and for Our Readers 





sheet of newspaper twice and cut to make 8 pieces of 
paper of a convenient size. I lay a newspaper over an 
ironing board, place on it a sheet of carbon paper, ink 
side up, arrange the leaves on it, then cover it with one 
of the small sheets of newspaper and press with a warm 
iron. (Be sure it is not too warm.) Carefully lift the leaves 
from the carbon and put them, carboned side down, on 
the paper you wish to print. Cover with a fresh sheet of 
newspaper and again use the iron to get the final im- 
pression. 

For a spatter-print you must be careful that your leaves 
are pressed flat, as the ink used tends to curl them at the 
edges. If the paper used is heavy they can be pinned 
down without marring the sheet. Or they can be weighted 
with small weights. Arrange the leaves on the paper to 
be printed, put a little India ink on the back of a stiff 
toothbrush, hold the brush close to the paper, and scrape 
toward you with a knife blade or a wire meat-skewer. 
There are other methods, too, which reveal themselves 
upon experiment. Be sure to protect your clothes from 
the ink. Practice will teach you to spatter the ink evenly 
or to shade it for contrast. The part covered by the leaves 
remains white, as in the picture on this page. For lamp 
shades I have used thin tracing paper, spattering red 
India ink on the upper part, red and black for the middle, 
and black at the bottom. Pasted over wire frames and 
covered with transparent varnish, they are charming. 
The dried leaves may be put away in old magazines and 
used over and over. 

You can also buy blueprint paper, arrange a leaf pic- 

ture on it, and put it in the sun fora 
few minutes. The spot ‘covered by 


you grow. I inclose 
some I made my- 
self. If you do not 
want them for 
botanical records, 
there are countless 
decorative possibili- 
ties for lamp shades, 
pictures, screens, 
scrapbook covers, Fy ’ 
or even Christmas ; of er 
cards, as you can 
work out miniature 
landscapes. 

For both kinds of 
prints the leaves 
should be arranged 
on newspapers, covered with other news- 
papers, and kept flat, by means of a board, 
for several days. Do not put a really heavy 
weight on them. For the cardboard kind, 
when your leaves are ready, fold a double 


































These spatter - print 
records of the plants 
in your garden are 
easily made. (See Mrs. 
Saalfrank’s letter.) 
Here are Columbine, 
Birdfoot Violet, Yar- 
row, and Jacobs-ladder 





the leaf will be white, of course, and 
the background will turn a beautiful 
blue. Blueprints must be fixed by be- 
ing we 54 In potassium bichromate or 
a weak solution of ordinary peroxide. 


, nt ee 









Randolph Buck, Hubbard Woods, Illinois, has 
always been fascinated by his grandmother's 
rock pool, especially the waterfall, near 
which the fish and tadpoles like to gather 










Overlooking the Turkey River, Mrs. A. M. 
Knudson’s outdoor living-room, at Crown 
Hill, Clermont, Iowa, is ideally situated for 
informal summer gayety of every description 


From another reader’s letter (Mrs. Clara 
Goodwin’s, page 17 of the July, 1930, issue) 
I learned how to press flowers in sand and 
have mounted them [ Continued on page 46 
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A House of Quaint Dignity 


Stratton O. Hammon, Louisville Architect 


Home architecture of France, 
which was the inspiration for this 
house, deserves far more study and 
emulation than it is now receiving. 
Altho our modern dwellings of Colo- 
nial derivation usually fit into the 


alone on one of the French chateaux 
would pay for the average home sev- 
eral times over. On the other hand, 
the peasant cottages, altho attrac- 
tive, are not suited to our mode of 
living. Between these two we have 
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those houses which, tho 
smaller than the chateaux, 
thru some pretense of ele- 
gance or size, cannot be 
classed as simple farm- 
houses. 

These dwellings, built 


The first-floor plan shows 
a pleasing and admirable 
arrangement of rooms 


The second-floor plan incor- 
porates every convenience 
combined with plenty of 
light and air and roominess 


after the passing of feudalism by 
those independent farmers who were 
able, are called ‘“‘manorhouses.”” Many 
of these will invite our emulation, for 
a definite attempt at architectural de- 
sign has been made without the grand 
pretensions of the chateaux. This also 
differentiates them from the pictur- 
esque smaller farm cottages, evolved 
from the unconscious artistry of the 
natives using local material. 

We may say of manorhouses that 
they are exceedingly homelike and 
adaptable. The walls of masonry, with 
corners, windows, and doors trimmed 
in cut stone, are pleasing. A certain 
cozy tho aloof air is given by the 
steep roofs which usually break 
around the upper windows. 

The prototype of this particular 
house was the Manor of Rouazle, at 

Finistere. Finistere 





lives and habits of American people today, 
there are many persons whose personality 
calls for, and many places whose geog- 
raphy demands, a house such as _ those 
leand in certain parts of France. One can 
hardly imagine Mr. Jaques Durand, with 
his inherent love of flowered gardens, of 
gay colors, and of piquancy, residing in a 
heavy, cold heap of brick of Danish origin, 
or, equally as bad, the same building placed 
in a setting of poplar trees, poppies, and a 
soft, warm climate. 
The money spent for carved stonework 
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is at the top of the 
northwest penin- 
sula of France, in 
Brittany, some 
three hundred miles 
west of Paris. 

This house should 
be planted toward 
the road or street, 
as shown in the 
drawing, with low 
shrubs on the front 
property line, and 
if possible, [ Con- 
tinued on page 58 



























These Energy-Savers Are 
Welcome in the Kitchen 


Mabel J. Stegner 


Have you ever beaten eggs or 
frosting for a while with your right 
arm and wished for a new right arm 
to finish the job? And is your husband 
always evslitte to mash the pota- 
toes while you stir gravy and get the 
salad ready? 

Using an electric food preparer, my 
homemaker friends agree with me, is 
like having an additional good right 
arm about the kitchen. (What a help 
that would be, particularly in hot 
weather!) With the complete set of 
attachments which can be procured 
for the electric food preparer to the 
right above, it can whip, beat, stir, 
knead, slice, chop, grind, grate, shred, 
sieve, extract fruit juices, chip ice, 
freeze ice cream, and open cans all at 
the turn of an electric switch. Each 
attachment takes the place of a mis- 
cellaneous assortment of equipment, 
and these can be purchased when the 
machine is bought, or later, as de- 
sired. The mixer, perhaps the most 
useful attachment, is furnished with 
the motor. The electric food preparer 
has a heavy-duty motor with suff- 
cient power for any task imposed on 


It. 


AT THE bottom of the page to the 
left two electric beaters are shown. 
Several types of such beaters are 
available, and they will whip cream, 
beat eggs, and mix light batters. 
Some are attached to stands, while 
others are held in the hand like a 
rotary beater.One of thisrotary-beater 
type is so constructed that it will 
stand upright in a bowl without 
holding. Another manufacturer offers 
a beater which can be used either with 
or without a stand—it is placed on 





At the right above is an electric food preparer; below, a device to 
protect the kitchen wall above your oven. Next is a portable electric 
cooker, and below, an electric plate; left, two types of electric beaters 


the stand for whipping cream, 
eggs, and light batters, yet can 
be used unattached for beating 
7-minute icing, mashing pota- 
toes, and the like. (It is being 
used without the stand in the 
center picture below.) 

The beater shown at the left 
below is permanently attached 
to a hinged stand which allows 
it to be easily lifted out of the 
batter. Two durable metal bowls 
are furnished, one of 3-quart 
and one of 1%-pint capacity. 
When the beater is in motion 
these bowls automatically rotate 
so that all of the batter comes 
in contact with the beaters. Most 
electric beaters have, and all 
should have, at least three speeds. 


Gas ranges should really, of 
course, be placed under a metal 
hood or have a pipe connected 
with the oven vent to carry 
out-of-doors the hot air and 
gases given off by the oven. In 
actual practice few ranges are 
so equipped. The device shown 
to the right center offers a sim- 
ple and inexpensive means to 
avoid soiling the kitchen wall, 
and in some cases the actual 
scorching of the wall, by hot 
air from an oven vent. This 
device fits over the vent and 
distributes the air as does a 
radiator cover, thus avoiding 
soiling the wall. It can be had 
in a black Japan finish or in 
white ivory, gray, or green 
enamel. 

The portable fireless cooker 
which | Continued on page 48 
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Let’s Conquer the 
Black Prince of Ugliness 


The Junior Garden Clubs’ Page 


Piss my Junior Gardeners like to 
read tales about good King Arthur 
and his Knights of the Round Table, 
who fought for the fine and beautiful 
things in life. 

Like King Arthur’s gallant knights, 
every boy and girl will want to be- 
come a Knight of America the Beau- 
tiful. Sign and send me the coupon 
at the bottom of this page, because 
this month we are starting on our 
quest to drive the Black Prince of 
Ugliness from each of our yards, gar- 
dens, parks, and towns. We are going 
to call our quest “Civic Endeavor,” 
which means doing something that 
will chase Sir Ugliness and Sir Neglect 
from our communities. We shall put 
in their place our Knights of Beauty 
and Happiness. 

Our Junior Garden Club Knights 
have as their standard a beautiful 


Send This Coupon Now! 


Cousin Marion 
Junior Garden Clubs of America 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Dear Cousin Marion: 


I accept your invitation. Please enter my name as a member of 
The Junior Garden Clubs of America. I am interested in flowers, 
gardens, and all growing things. I want to receive all the benefits 
to which I am entitled as a Junior Garden Club member. 

Please send me my certificate of membership, my button, and 
I inclose a 2-cent stamp for 


your leaflet “Garden- Party Games.” 
postage, the only charge. 


Name____ 


—= 


community, with clean, green lawns, 
lovely trees arching over the street, 
and parks and yards filled with shrubs 
and flowers. The Black Prince of 
Ugliness rules those towns which 
have weedy, empty lots, barren yards, 
and hot, treeless streets. 

If every one of our towns had Jun- 
ior Garden Club Knights that tried 
each year to chase out the Black 
Prince of Ugliness by helping to make 
his town more attractive, we would 
indeed have a _ nation beautiful, 
wouldn’t we? I hope you all under- 
stand that you are taking part ina 
national venture this month. 


Victories of Other Knights 


I ONLY wish that I had the space 
to tell of the hundreds of Junior Gar- 
den Club Knights who have sent in 
reports of their 
victories over 
the Black Prince 
| of Ugliness. 
Some of them 
have secured 
permission of 
owners to clear 
off and rake un- 
sightly lots and 
make their club 
gardens on it 
for others as 


selves to enjoy. 


po How much hap- 








Street Address 


pier it will make 





City State 


those who = 
by to see these 
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| well as them- 
| 
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gay flowers 


This Kindergardener is helping with her 
garden to make America more beautiful 


One of our Sprouters, protecting his gar- 
den from the Black Prince of Ugliness 






growing in place of the empty lots 
with only trash and weeds in them. 
Many of our Junior Garden Club 
Knights have planted shrubs, fine 
trees, or flowers in the park, around 


the library, or on the orphanage 
grounds w here others may enjoy 
them and be encouraged to clean up 
and beautify their own yards. 

In Massachusetts the Juniors in all 
the schools were asked to sign a 
pledge that says: 


I PROMISE 


To help protect plants, trees, and 
flowers everywhere. 

Todo my best to sow seeds or plant 
trees and flowers at least ongga year. 

Not to throw broken crockery, tins, 
paper, or any other rubbish in my 
yard or in the streets. 

To do all I can to prevent forest 
fires. 

To help make my town healthful 
and beautiful. 

Of course all my Junior Garden 
Club Knights every year will plant 
and make their own yards, gardens, 
and window boxes attractive. For 
this will encourage their neighbors 
and friends to do the same, thus mak- 
ing their towns more beautiful and 
happier places in which to live. 


The Quest This Month 


IN AUGUST there will be plenty of 
time in which to do things, and so I 
am suggesting a civic conquest in 
which we can all take part, whether 
we are single [ Continued on page 66 
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Below is a photograph of the new home 
after all the changes had been made 
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The DeNovos, of Palos Park, Illinois 


worked wonders in 


Keeping Their 


Home Young 


James T. Pomeroy, Orland (Illinois) Architect 


[Second-floor plans on page 54] 


Acconmena to Mr. and Mrs. 
James DeNovo, of Palos Park, IIli- 
nois, the way to achieve a successful 
result in a rebuilt house is to make the 
most of what you have. 

Tp begin with, the DeNovo prob- 
lem’ was the common one confronting 
people who own old-fashioned houses: 
they wanted a modern home—they 
needed more space (there are three 
children)—a new house was beyond 
their present means—and rebuilding 
(so everyone said!) was just too ex- 
pensively wasteful, too unsatisfac- 
tory, troublesome, and, at best, of- 
fered little more than a poor com- 
promise with one’s needs. 

So time passed — days, weeks, 
months, and the DeNovos’ problem 
remained just where it had always 
been—unsolved. Their home, in any 
real sense of the word, became a half- 
hopeful objective in a vague and 
withdrawn future. 

Now, the old house which they 
owned and occupied had _ several 
things in its favor. The locality and 
the neighbors were congenial—right; 
and there were all the associative 
memories that endear people to a 
place in which they have lived happy 
years. The DeNovos weren’t con- 
tented, and yet, there are things that 
even a new house can’t provide. 





At the right is a photograph of the De- 
Novo home before the remodeling work . 
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Finally, tho tentative- 
ly—to pass the time— 
they began to figure on 
what might be done to- 
ward fixing up the old 
place . . . if we close up 
this doorway . and 
glazed-in the south porch 
. . . and had a fireplace on the wall 
. . . and if—but, oh dear! What’s the 
use? That dinky, old-fashioned parlor 
is just simply hopeless . . . and where 
could we put the bathroom? 


BUT this sort of discouragement 
didn’t last. The DeNovos kept com- 
ing back to their sketches and ideas, 
and before long, much to their own 
astonishment, they began to grow 
seriously interested in the possibili- 
ties of the old house. As for the dinky 
parlor—why, they could actually have 
a sunken living-room, and two fire- 
places, if you please, and a long sun- 
porch—and, and, and... 

Well the upshot was that they 
called in an architect and began plan- 
ning in earnest. Also they adopted a 
watchword: to add rather than alter 
became their maxim. And that is 
how they kept their home young. 

They realized that tearing out ex- 
isting work and rebuilding it is like 
doing the job twice, which is usually 
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The before and after plans for the first floor show how 
closely the outline of the original house was followed 


the reason why rebuilding work often 
proves more expensive than brand- 
new work. 

While at first glance the difference 
between the original house and the 
present seems quite pronounced, yet a 
close analysis shows that the changes 
consist of additions rather than re- 
building. 

The style adopted is a modified 
type of Italian—the informal coun- 
tryside villa—a style that seemed 
best suited to the conditions of the 
problem and the preferences of the 
owners. 


THE exterior is finished with stucco 
applied on metal-fabric lath, thus 
forming a virtually reinforced con- 
crete skin over the wood-frame con- 
struction. On the old walls the lath 
was applied right over the old clap- 
boards. Some natural stonework was 
used here and there to relieve the 
plainness of the stucco surfaces and 
add interest to [ Continued on page 54 
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A Home That Has Grown With the Years 


The story of the 166-year-old house of Dr. and Mrs. Carl D. Bruckner 
(Lansdowne, Pennsylvania), readers of Better Homes and Gardens 


Joseph L. Copeland 


= home is a small, old, steep- 
roofed brick house as typically Phila- 
delphian as salt mackerel and coffee 
cake on Sunday mornings. 

Its like could have been found in 
any street of the mid-eighteenth-cen- 
tury city; can still be found in some 
of them, in fact; can be seen here and 
there in Germantown, Pennsylvania, 
and, strangely enough, can be found 
on a few scattered farms in southern 
Chester County. 

Its value to the prospective home- 
owner interested in authentic Colo- 
nial architecture lies in the fact that 
the plan is flexible enough to be 
adopted to a new house, with few, if 
any, changes. This particular house 
was built for modern living with a 
minimum of alteration. How it ever 
strayed from the city lot for which it 
was so obviously designed is perhaps 
no more mysterious than why houses 
of similar design are to be seen on 
isolated farms. In an era when stone 
houses were replacing the settlers’ 
original log cabins, there must have 
been certain proud men—or_ proud 
wives—who scorned the rough ledge 
rock of their own hillsides in favor of 
burned red-bricks from Philadelphia. 

Polly probably told Friend Adam 
that she wanted a good brick house 
like Cousin Sally had in the city. And 
eighteenth-century husbands being 
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essentially no.different from twenti- 
eth-century ones, she got it: hence 
the brick houses in strange surround- 
ings and the prevailing city type of 
architecture. 

In common with their neighbors, 
Friend Adam and his kind built 
strongly and carefully. And so we 
have their houses today, sometimes 
after two centuries, with the red brick 
walls weathered to soft, deep shades 
of pink; houses that are still livable, 
still lived in, and still capable of 


| Floor plans on page 72] 


giving their owners lasting pleasure 
and satisfaction thru a span of years. 


DocrTor and Mrs. Bruckner’s home, 
at Lansdowne, was built in 1765, as 
testified by black headers that make 
the date high in the south gable. Its 
ownership is linked with the names of 
some of the early Quaker families 
thereabouts, and it was probably 
built as the home of a mill owner. It 
is situated on a knoll high above that 
Darby Creek which has turned mill 
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The quaint lines show how the 
growth of the house has fol- 
lowed the needs of the family 





A view from the southwest, showing 
the old portion and dining-room wing 
(Photographs by Philip B. Wallace) 


wheels from the days of Penn’s 
English Quakers in 1682 to the pres- 
ent. At the bottom of the garden 
runs Old Providence Road, unused 
for seventy years but a well-traveled 
stage road in the far-off times. 
Some twenty-five or thirty years 
after the original brick house was 
built it was enlarged by the addition 
of a stone wing. This contained a 
kitchen, with a bedroom above 
reached by a separate stairway. It 1s 
possible that one of Polly’s sons or 
daughters married and this new wing 
became the young couple’s “duplex 
apartment.” No other changes were 
made until _—[ Continued on page 72 
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The choker, or loop, trap is in this posi- 
tion when set. A trowel is used to set the 
loops which encircle the mole runway 
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The trigger should be in contact with the 


soil so that it releases quickly when 
the mole pushes its way thru the trap 


How to Get Rid of Moles 


G. C. Oderkirk, Assistant Biologist, 


United States Bureau of Biological Survey 


Lawns and gardens carefully 
nursed thru soil, weed, and insect 
troubles may, within a few hours, be 
seriously damaged by the energetic 
activities of moles, unless you know 
how to control the pests. Lawns, 
flower bulbs, and plants of every de- 
scription in gardens suffer from these 
small mammals, which are apparently 
ever active in their search for food. 

The greatest injury consists in the 
tearing of plant roots and loosening 
them from the soil particles. The bur- 
rows made by the animals also pro- 
vide convenient runways where mice 
and other small mammals may find 
seclusion and feed upon the exposed 
roots of the plants. 

Moles belong to the order of ani- 
mals known as the Insectivora, or in- 
sect feeders. Earthworms, white grubs, 
and other larvae and pupae of insects 
constitute the bulk of their food. Ex- 
aminations of a great number of mole 
stomachs have shown that they eat a 
negligible quantity of vegetable food. 
Moles, however, do much damage to 
flower bulbs and roots of other plants, 
even tho the direct injury is caused by 
mice and other small animals inhabit- 
ing mole runways. As they work very 
rapidly, they may do serious damage 
to a lawn within a very few hours. 

_ The species of the mole family 
found east of the Rocky Mountains 
have no externally visible eyes, and it 
's probable that they can distinguish 
only between light and darkness. But 
Nature has given all species of moles 
very sensitive organs of smell and 


hearing, and these highly developed 
senses are responsible for failures in 
attempts to use poisoned baits or 
toxic gases as methods of control. 

Moles are most active during the 
growing season, when insects are 
very abundant, but they also main- 
tain a diligent search for food during 
the winter. The burrows used in win- 
ter, especially in the colder climates, 
are at quite a depth in the soil, and 
thus cause only slight injury, if any, 
during the dormant season of plant 
and insect life. 

Control of moles in a garden or 
lawn is usually difficult. Trapping is 
a slow way to rid anareaof the pests, 
but it is the most efficient method of 
control known. Traps on the market 
are of three general types—the choker 
(or loop), the scissor jaw, and the 
spike (or prong) types. The one most 
widely used is the spike, or prong, 
type, but the choker, or loop, type 1s 
very successful. If a number of these 
traps are diligently used in an in- 
fested lawn or garden, it usually takes 
only a short time to rid an area of the 
pests. 


THE traps should be set in fre- 
quented runways. It is usually pos- 
sible to determine which runways are 
the main arteries of travel by the 
manner in which the lateral runs con- 
verge. There is little trouble in setting 
the loop, or choker, trap. Force the 
loops into the ground so that they 
encircle the runway, and be sure that 
the trigger is in contact with ground 
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Above: two efficient mole traps — the 
scissors (top photograph) and the choker, 
or loop, types. The lower picture shows 
the scissors-type trap after it has been 
properly set and placed in a mole runway 


so that it will be sprung quite easily 
by the mole as it lifts the compressed 
soil in forcing its way thru under the 
trigger. 


IN LAWNS or other small infested 
areas it is sometimes possible to drive 
out and prevent further activity of 
moles by inserting repellent sub- 
stances into their runways and using 
them thruout the entire area in which 
the moles are likely to work. Flake 
naphthalene, moth balls, paradich- 
lorobenzine, and lye have proved the 
most effective repellents. Make a 
small opening in the runways and 
place a teaspoonful or so of one of 
these materials in the burrow. Treat 
at intervals of from ¢ to Io feet. 
Repellents such as flake naph- 
thalene or moth balls may also be 
used to prevent moles from infesting 
an area. Force [Continued on page 71 








As Told by Jane, the Club’s Reporter, to Mary Grace Ramey 


L WAS a sad little group that 
gathered on Thelma’s shady porch 
for the July meeting of the Bicycle 
Club. Most of the members were off 
vacationing at the lakeshore, at 
camp, or visiting, and we stay-at- 
homes felt rather sorry for ourselves. 

“Just think,” Carolyn announced, 
“next week is the first of the over- 
night hikes at camp and I won’t be 
there to go along. My, but I shall 
miss it! We do have the most fun 
on the overnight hikes.” 

“T shouldn’t think you would 
care if you did miss that,” said Thel- 
ma. “Imagine sleeping out-of-doors, 
right on the ground.” 

“Well, that’s just because you 
don’t know,” answered Carolyn, our 
most confirmed camper. “It is fun, 
and I feel like going off on an over- 
night hike right now.” 

“So do I,” said Betty, who is 
always ready for anything. “Let’s 


? 


you and I go! 


AND immediately there was a 
shout of ‘Take me! Take me!” until 
everyone but Thelma was quite ex- 
cited about the idea. 

“In the first place,” Carolyn said, 
‘we don’t want to hike too far, and 
then we don’t want to carry too much. 
At Camp Sunny, where I was 
last year, we all made up our blanket 
rolls, and these were carried by the 
truck along with our food, so all we 
had to do was carry ourselves, which 
made it lots of fun. We wore our camp 
suits of flannel shorts and soft blouses, 
socks, and heavy low-heeled shoes, 
and we carried extra sweaters, and 
that was all we had to bother with.” 

“But where shall we go? And, most 
important of all, will our families 
think we have gone quite crazy when 
we suggest this latest idea?” was the 


‘ 


A Hike and a Camp 
Under the Stars - - 
All Fun for the Bicycle Club 





question of practical me. As it proved, 
this was a question to conjure with. 
At first we all met with unqualified 
‘““No’s” when we asked permission, 
and then Janet’s mother, who is al- 
ways a good sport and ready to help 
us out every time, offered to be our 
truckman and carry our luggage to 
our camping location in her car. This 
was a help, but not until Charlotte’s 





“First we chose our camp site” 


uncle offered to let us camp by the 
little stream on his farm did we finally 
gain the consent of our parents. Then 
it was gained only because the camp- 
ing spot was within hailing distance 
of the farmhouse. 


WE PLANNED to leave in the 
morning and trolley part way, for to 
walk the entire way to the farm would 
have been too much for inexperienced 
hikers. We carried picnic lunches so 
we would not be bothered with cook- 
ing until evening, and Janet’s mother 
was to drive out in the afternoon, 
bringing the rest of our belongings. It 
was a jolly five that said good-by to 
Thelma, who refused to join 
in the fun, and scrambled on 
the trolley. 

We rode until we reached 
the lane that led to Uncle 
Ned’s farm; he was Uncle 
Ned to all of us by this time. 
Then we had a long walk of 
over four miles to go on foot. 
We strolled along for a way, 
and then ate our lunches un- 


“Making our beds was simple” der a shady tree, rested a bit, 
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Supper cooked over a camp fire! 


and went on. Even going along at 
this easy pace we reached the fies 
before we had planned and before 
Janet’s mother arrived. 

First we selected our camping site, 
choosing a smooth grassy place, a 
little way from the stream, that 
seemed pleasantly free from stones 
and humps, so our beds, tho hard, 
would not be lumpy. Then we set 

about gathering firewood. Back of 
the stream was a lovely little forest, 
and we wandered about in it, pick- 
ing up faggots just like woodcutters’ 
children of the fairy tales. 

Janet came across a gnarled little 
branch which she insisted looked 
like a tiny gnome; then, by the 
stream, Betty found a funny knotty 
root, all grayed and washed by the 
water, that looked like a wee witch, 
and before long we were finding all 
kinds of queer sticks that took but 
the tiniest bit of imagination to pic- 


ture as some odd creatures of the 


forest, and we brought them all into 

camp, too. 

As we came back to the stream 
we saw the car with our baggage 
arriving, and who should we see sit- 

ting up in the seat beside Janet’s 
mother but Thelma! Indeed she 
couldn’t be out of the fun even if she 
did disapprove, so she had weakened 
and asked to be brought out with the 
baggage. 

Such shouts and jeers as greeted 
her, but she didn’t mind and was soon 
as busy as the rest of us arranging our 
belongings. Janet’s mother stayed a 
short time and then turned her car 
and drove away. We were all quiet 
for a moment; it was rather a scary 
thing to be left all alone to sleep out- 
of-doors, but we caught a glimpse of 
the red chimney of Uncle Ned’s house 
peeping over the hill, and we knew 
all we had to do was to shout to have 
Uncle Ned or one of the “hands” 
come running to our rescue. And it 
was fun to be absolutely “on our 
own.” 


THE little stream looked so cool and 
inviting that we went wading, and 
then it was time to cook supper. 
Canned soup was our first course— 
and my, didn’t it taste good! Then 
cameareal [ Continued on page 65 
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The Desk Parade 


variety. So there is nothing hackneyed 
about the type, despite its enormous suc- 
cess in restoring itself in favor in modern 
furnishing. 

When deciding on a desk look carefully 
about your living-room, or it may be the 
pons sitting-room, and see 
if you are faced by the prob- 
lem of wall space that is dif- 
ficult to fill. Many times we 
do not have pictures bi 
enough or important pan 
to fill a large wall space, and 
even a wall hanging may not 
be the right thing. Here is 
just the place for the secre- 
tary type of desk because its 
tall upright lines fill in the 
bare wall space to just the 
right height. Such a piece of 
furniture gives an air of dig- 
nity and allows a very fine 
arrangement of balance to the 
room. In using a secretary 
desk a clever idea, if the up- 

r shelves are not used for 

ks but for bric-a-brac or 
precious china bits, is to cov- 
er the back of the press with 
an attractive lining. A repro- 
duction of an interesting map, 
a bit of old silk, or an amus- 
ing wallpaper can be a very 
effective background for the various ob- 
jects of art that are set on the shelves. 


IF YOU like a desk with slim height be- 
cause of its decorative virtues, you are 
indeed not limited to just a few patterns. 
There is as much diversity in secretary 
models as in table desks and low pigeon- 
hole types. Some make a feature of at- 
tractive display space for books and pot- 
tery, others are gratifyingly generous with 
drawer space. Many styles, of course, sup- 
ply both. Open bookshelves contribute a 
particularly homelike, inviting note, tho 
they do complicate the dusting problem. 
They also permit a freer use +3 decora- 
tion, which may include growing plants 
as well as pottery and books. Mirror 
fronts conceal what is on the shelves but 
compensate for the absence of colored 
bindings by their clear, silvered beauty. 
Glass makes books less accessible but pre- 
we them from the ravages of dust and 
eat. 

Solid wood fronts are not uncommon, 
of course. But they must have either un- 
usually lovely wood-graining or beautiful 
lacquer decorations (as in striking Chinese 
Chippendale models) to atone for the 
crime of concealing friendly books from 
room view. At least 
this is how most wom- 





A solid walnut secre- 
tary heralds its Queen 
Anne derivation by a 
hooded top over the 
bookshelves and cab- 
riole legs (Courtesy of 
Flint Horner Company) 
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features a drop-front for writing. It is one 
more of the possibilities to be considered 
when a room requires another upright 
piece to relieve the monotony of too 
many low, long lines. 

The “upright” desk may be less of a 
secretary and a stately affair 
without being ponderous. The 
beauty of period details and 
handsome inlays imparts the 
look of substantial quality to 
smaller wall desks that scale 
well in the less spacious liv- 
ing-room. And when these 
are well selected fussy hus- 
bands have few faults to find, 
for they are sturdy and pro- 
vide ample and stable writing 
space. Some of these have 
stools or benches as accom- 
paniments in place of match- 
ing period chairs. Where 
space is at a premium, this 
feature, too, is an asset. 

The desk that appeals alike 
to the lord and lady of a house 
is the Governor Winthrop 
that has a stout masculine 
air about it and scores femi- 
nine favor with its several 
commodious drawers. Quite 
satisfactory in true replica is 
the desk Governor Winthrop 
once owned. A revised edition that dissem- 
bles a bit is remarkable in space-saving 
attributes. Hidden within three of the 
lower drawers in this modern offspring is 
an efficient six-tube radio! Our receiving 
sets are indeed cagey stowaways these 
days! 





So MANY women have business interests 
or hobbies aside from their routine home- 
making that husbands are encountering 
much less difficulty than they used to in 
selling the idea of table desks for living- 
room or libraries. 

Their resourceful wives of course have 
discovered those sightly flat-top desks 
that are vastly practical despite the fact 
that they are not massive. What is known 
as the “knee-hole” desk is a prime exam- 
ple of an accommodating small desk. In 
the home where it is adopted its several 
handy drawers soon become as indispen- 
sable as the convenient flat-top. 

Chestnut and oak are among the woods 
being used extensively of late in service- 
able desks for the home. To the slight 
discredit of chestnut, the instance might 
be cited of the young wife who experi- 
enced the misfortune of having a reckless 
carpenter drop a chisel on its notably soft 
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surface, engraving a deep dent when it 
was but a few days old. Tears might have 
been justified, but the bride simply said, 
“T bought chestnut because of its mellow, 
used look—and that’s the desk’s first 
service brand, that’s all.” A good attitude! 
All. furniture should look lived with, and 
desks perhaps most of all! 


W HILE we are speaking of serviceable 
desks, it is well to remember that one of 
the very first gifts in the furniture line 
that should be given to a child, boy or 
girl, is a desk. 

Children love the importance of their 
own particular place for writing, draw- 
ing, or even studying. Well we know the 
success for years past of the old golden 
oak roll-top desk in miniature size. All we 
sagt owned one sometime or other, 

ut today, with taste and refinement 
creeping even into the furnishings of a 
nursery, there are the most charming 
desks in maple, chestnut, and other prac- 
tical woods for children. The loveliest 
copies are taken from Early American 
models, replicas of the type of design that 
never dies. 

The home that children are being 
brought up in should have desks that will 
stand service and drawers where things 
can be tucked away, for such desks will 
have to stand hard usage, ink stains a- 
plenty, and even the constant knocking 
of feet underneath. 

Table desks, whatever their proportions, 
need the refining influence of carefully 
chosen accessories in order to “settle” 
agreeably in the rooms where they are to 
be used. All suggestions of harsh outlines 
in a bare desk disappear with the intro- 
duction of an adequate lamp, desk blotter, 
pens, portfolio, and other necessary ad- 
juncts reflecting good taste. Take com- 
fort in this if you are not completely sold 
on a table desk and your husband holds 
out for that type. 


In the home in which space is precious 
or in which the dining-room and living- 
room are combined, the flat-top desk is a 
great assistance when extra space is need- 
ed. Its few necessary writing appoint- 
ments can be at a moment’s notice tucked 
away into a drawer and its flat generous 
top serve as an extra table or even as a 
serving table during a meal. 

Dainty desks for bedrooms are legion 
and much simpler to select than service- 
able living-room desks. In these, delicate, 
painted decorations and fine French lines 
may safely be deciding factors, since heavy 
duty is not in the line of the boudoir desk. 

A French Provincial 
or kidney style, dimin- 





en with a sense of fit- 
ness and artistry feel 
about it. 

A French writing 
desk so extensively 
drawered as to rival 
the utilitarian chest- 
of-drawers is a type 
coming into more ex- 
tensive favor. This 


A bookcase desk of sturdy 
English pattern is com- 





tesy of Younker Bros.) 
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utive Queen Anne or 
slender Sheraton 
model—you may 
choose your own desk 
according to your own 
taste. But when the 
prospective purchase 
is a desk for two or 
more, let two or more 


decide. 






















A well-drawered, drop- 





by fluted columns 
(Courtesy of R. H. Macy) 
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The BRIDGE Party 
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SNAPSHOT it easily 
with the help of this 
NEW INVENTION. 


° N OW, it is easy to take snapshots 
of your friends at night, of the children 
playing indoors, and of hundreds of other 
scenes you have always wanted. The new 
Mazpa Photoflash lamp enables any camera 
to take prize-winning pictures as freely at 
night or indoors as in sunlight. 

Mazpa Photoflash lamps are simple to 
use. They operate from small dry cell 
batteries or the house current—without 
smoke, noise, odor or dust. Anyone can be 
the picture-taker. A single, brilliant flash, 
so quick that subjects do not move, and 
the scene is caught forever. 

Know the fun of Photoflash pictures 
before your friends do. Stop in where you 
usually buy film and get some Mazpa 
Photoflash lamps today. And once you've 
tried them, you will want to keep lamps 
and film on hand, ready to snapshot precious 
home picture subjects whenever you see 
them. 

To be sure of General Electric qualit 
when buying Photoflash lamps, always iotk 
for the G. E. in a circle and the words 
“‘Photoflash Lamp” on the disc within the 
bulb. Mail the coupon for an interesting 
booklet on this new aid 
to photography. 


The 
National 
Lamp 
Works of 
General 
Electric 
Company 


e 
Nela Park 


Cleveland 
Ohio 








This shows how to use MazDa Photo- 
flash lamps. Flash them in a reflector 
such as illustrated. It may be had ata 
low price—complete with flashlight 
cells or wired for other electric current. 





Tue NATIONAL Lamp Works OF GENERAL ELECTRIC 
ComPANy, NELA PARK, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Please send me, without obligation, your new book- 








let on Mazpa Photoflash Lamps. B. H. & G., 8-31 
Name 

Street 

City State 





GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
MAZDA PHotortash LAMPS 
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Diary of a Modern Eve 


pool until the first week in June. The 
water wasn’t warm enough before that.” 

The water-hyacinths were a closely 
packed colony in a shallow bay. Parrot- 
feather and umbrella-sedge I recognized, 
also Great Arrowhead, sweetflag, picker- 
elweed, and Yellowflag Iris. Tom pointed 
out the waterpoppies, water-snowflakes, 
and the little velvety rosettes of the water- 
lettuce growing happily in the shelter 
of the huge lotus which rose with ancient 
Egyptian majesty from one end of the 
pool. Among the submerged plants in the 
shallows the bright little Japanese Shu- 
bunkins or Calico fish darted about and 
tiny frogs leaped from the lily pads. But 
the waterlilies'—sulphur-yellows, _red- 
dish violets, lavender-blues, gleaming 
whites—all beautiful as only waterlilies 


can be. 


A UGUST 15. Tuts morning I was peace- 
fully making the rounds of the garden 
when I discovered that my China-asters 
were covered—simply loaded with black 
aster beetles. I hurried to the grocery, for 
I remembered Mother’s mode of action 
against aster beetles. 

“Quick, a dime’s worth of kerosene,” I 
said to the grocer. “There’s a whole army 
of beetles chewing up my China-aster 
flowers.” 

“Going to make an emulsion?” he in- 
quired by way of conversation. 

“Emulsion, nothing! I’m going to pick 
the creatures off or knock them into a can 
of kerosene. Hand-picking is the only 
cure”—and I raced for home. 

An hour’s work and I could find no 
more beetles to “pick,” but I’ll have to 
patrol my plants for several days longer. 

This evening Peter and I stopped in at 
Mr. Farr’s to look at his blocks of China- 
asters which he grows for market. He, too, 
had been picking beetles and in one bed 
had pulled out several plants which he 
feared were afflicted with aster yellows. 

“There’s a plant-experiment station in 
New York State,” he said, “called the 
Boyce-Thompson Institute. These fellows 
discovered that it’sa little leafhopper that 
causes the spread of aster yellows. It car- 
ries the disease like a mosquito does yel- 
low fever. Screening the leafhoppers out 
is the only sure cure, they say, but that’s 
prohibitive, so we growers are advised not 
to plant early and late varieties together, 
and in case of bad infestation to change 


[Continued from page 10] 


the location of our plantings the following 
year. Growing China-asters for market is 
not all profit,” he said with a shake of 
his head, “ because there are those plagued 
tarnish bugs, too. Clean and frelstient 
cultivation scares them off, some, but 
don’t ever delay pulling out any China- 
aster that looks yellow, wilted, or sickly.” 


Avcusr 22. “T’veE some ripe seed from 
that pale blue delphinium near the garden 
gate,’ Aunt Alice said this morning, “the 
one with the black bee which you ad- 
mired so much. Come over and you shall 
have some. I’m planting mine today.” 

Later, looking at the large packet of 
plump seeds, I asked, “‘ Will they all have 
flowers like that one by the gate?” 

“Oh, no, the flowers of that plant were 

robably cross-pollinated by the bees. 

he only way to secure more of that 
plant would be by division or rooted cut- 
tings, but this is not the season for that. 
Plant these seeds in your frame, cover 
them shallowly, and give them a light 
mulch like you did your pansy seeds. 
When you water them shake your water- 
ing-pot nimbly so that the water falls 
more like a shower of fine raindrops. 
They'll have their true leaves before 
winter. Leave them right in the frames, 
undisturbed, and you'll have your first 
flowers next June. You can count on a 
fair percentage of the seedlings’ looking 
like the one by the gate. 

“I moved some Oriental Poppies yes- 
terday and heeled in some divisions of 
Mrs. Perry—the salmon-pink one—for 
you,” Aunt Alice said as she poked into 
a pile of mellow soil behind the toolhouse 
and lifted out some long brown roots like 
rat tails. “Queer-looking things, aren’t 
they, to send up such magnificent flowers? 
The roots are almost always twisted 
about each other, this way, in an old 
clump, but they untangle easily—with- 
out cutting. [See “ Painting With Oriental 
Poppies, page 17—Editor.| 

“This blunt, scaly end is the crown. 
Cover it with less than an inch of soil. 
Firm the dirt in about the root with your 
fingers, but do not water until you see 
growth starting. I sometimes hesitate 
before the muss and fuss of planting pop- 
pies in August, but when the flowers open 
I feel that they are worth any amount of 
trouble. So I go on dividing and increas- 
ing my poppies each year.” 














This inviting, cottage-like structure was once the common variety 
of garage. Now it is still a garage, but of another ilk. The owners 
are Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Van Alien, Pleasant Plains, New York 

















She couldn't hold her Friends 


E-verysopy ikea Lola at once. 
She made friends easily. She was light- 
hearted, good-looking, sensible. Men, 
as well as women, were attracted to 
her, But somehow her friendships 
didn’t lastlong. People seemed to tire 
ofherquickly. Naturally, she felt hurt 
about this. Search as she did, she 
could find no explanation for their 
action. And she might never have 
known the reason had not her phy- 
sician told her what her trouble was 
and how easily it could be remedied. 
Halitosis (unpleasant bréath) is the 
unforgivable social fault. The insidious 
thing about it is that you yourself never 
know when you have it. And even 
your best friend won’t tell you. It is 
folly to assume that you never have it 
because every day, in even normal 
mouths, conditions capable of causing 
halitosis may arise or are already pres- 
ent, Read below how Listerine over- 
comes this embarrassing condition, 








Also combats infection, other 
major cause of Bad Breath 


Listerine has been under observation 
in hospital after hospital, as well as in 
private practice, covering more than 
20,000 cases. 

Outstanding medical men pro- 
nounce this safe antiseptic a perfect 
deodorant. There is no scientific 
proof that other mouthwashes exceed, 
or even equal, Listerine in deodorant 
power. 

It is therefore your best remedy for 
halitosis (unpleasant breath), the un- 
forgivable social fault. 


Two Great Causes of Halitosis 


Ninety per cent of all unpleasant breath is 
caused by fermentation of tiny particles of 
food (egg particularly) that brushing has 
failed to remove. 

The other principal cause is infection of 
the oral cavity, such as catarrh, colds, and 
pyorrhea, Excesses of eating and drinking 
are also largely responsible. 

Now yousee why almost anybody is likely 
to have halitosis at some time or another. 








Halts Fermentation— 
Combats Infection 


Listerine instantly halts fermentation. Proof? 
Laboratory tests show that milk keeps fresh 
twelve days in warm weather when Lister- 
ine is added, 

Listerine immediately attacks infection, 
the other source of halitosis. Proof? Repeat- 
ed tests, in laboratories of international re- 
pute, show that it kills germs in the shortest 
time that can be accurately measured by 
science. Microscopic counts prove it reduces 
bacteria in the saliva 98%. 












Ability to halt fermentation makes 


Listerine ideal treatment for halitosis wyeveasanr ereare) 


free from the harsh, irritating action of 
crude antiseptics requiring careful dilution 
before they dare be used. 

Listerine should be used full strength just 
as it comes from the bottle. You can always 
be sure of its germicidal action being posi- 
tive and certain. ‘The uncertainties and 
dangers of dilution are not among your 
worries, 


Don’t Offend Others 
Why risk offending others when, by using 


- Listerine, you can make your breath sweet, 


clean, and wholesome? 
Use it every morning, 





Won't Harm Teeth 


at noon, and at night, pre- 


Many antiseptic mouth Listerine’s 8 points ferably after meals. And be- 


washes, making excessive 


of superiority over 


tween times, before meeting 


claims of power, areactually : others. 
harmful to teeth. They dis- other moutiumebess Keep a bottle handy in 
color them. They cause 1. Absolutely safe to use. home and office. Tuck it in 
slow disintegration. Lister- 2. Quick deodorant power. your bag when you travel. 
ine, however frequently _ ee By the way, we have a 
used, has no effect what- 4. Swiftdestruction of germs. pocket-size and rather com- 
ever on tooth structure. 5. No damaging effect on plete Book of Etiquette 
Always bear that in mind. a —_ oe which is yours without cost 
. .<- oes not attack metal fill- ; , ‘ 
Moreover, Listerine’s ings. for the asking. Write Dept. 
effect on the mucous mem- 7. Heals and soothes tissue. B.8, Lambert Pharmacal 
brane is soothing, cooling, 8. Requires no dilution. Company, 2101 Locust 











and healing. It is absolutely 


St., St. Louis, Mo.,U.S.A. 


LISTERINE ste sate antiseptic 


KILLS GERMS IN THE FASTEST TIME ACCURATELY BECORDED BY SCIENCE 


See Advertising Index, page 73? 











You will find 


this book on 
MEMORIALS 


very helpful 








PERSONALITY 
ts MEMORIALS 








This forty-eight page book shows 
medium-priced monuments of 
authentic design and explains the 
meanings of crosses, urns, shafts, 
etc. With these facts before you it 
will be possible to select a memorial 
that will truly represent the per- 
sonality of the loved one whose 
memory you wish to perpetuate. 

Since durable Georgia Marble is used 


for the country’s most impressive memo- 
rials, we feel it a duty, as well as a privilege, 
to offer this hand-book to aid in the selec- 
tion of equally fitting memorials for the 
family plot or grave. 


There is no charge for the book. 
THE GEORGIA MARBLE COMPANY, Tate, Ga. 





GEORGIA 
MARBLE 


' : ‘The Georgia Marble Company, 
: Tate, Georgia. 
Please send me “Personality in Memorials.” 


Gdns adn sibeken sews Kanwte sade s dnesines ; 


Linc ssbceiess .adohe0* peeerapeaiee rararce : 
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| Continued from page 21] 


plan the house so that it builds simply and 
easily. 

He will tell you to omit from the ex- 
terior ornaments, trick gables, chimneys, 
and rooflines that are not a direct reflec- 
tion of the room arrangement. He will 
know from his experience how wide to 
make the footings and how deep—so that 
they will support the walls without set- 
tling or cracking—how deep the walls 
must go to avoid damage by heavy frost. 
He will also tell you the kind of insulation 
to use and the type of windows that best 
fit the practical needs of your locality and 
the exterior appearance of your house as 
well as your pocketbook. These and a 
thousand other helps a good architect 
can give. So it is unwise to try to save the 
small percentage paid for architectural ser- 
vices and jeopardize the soundness of the 
investment and perhaps your life savings. 


F EW people realize how different in 
quality two houses of equal cost can be 
and still look much the same. Time will 
tell. If the house is good it will tell in our 
satisfaction and pleasure; if the house is 
bad it is our dissatisfaction and financial 
loss. The first cost is not always the most 
important, and in a badly built house, in 
place of paying up our indebtedness, we 
must almost at once start spending money 
on petty repairs. Patching plaster cracks 
where the house is settled or joists are too 
weak, fixing roofs, replacing rotted lum- 
ber where inferior grades have been used, 
patching leaks—all these constitute an 
upkeep which increases with the years 
and becomes so much of a burden that we 
let things go and our home gradually 
sinks into disrepair and loses its value. To 
avoid these pitfalls, build well. 


Ir SEEMS to me that the greatest ex- 
pression of pride we can voice about our 
home is to say that it is thoroly well built, 
that the footings and foundations are 
good, mortar still hard between the bricks 
(instead of gradually rotting away), and 
the basement always dry. 

One could start from the foundations 
and describe good construction contrasted 
with bad, clear up to the last shingle on 
the roof, but this is beyond the range of 
an article so short. Everything should be 
thoroly good, but perhaps not the best 
where a good quality will be as effective 
and as lasting as the more expensive best 
quality. Judgment and weighing of values 
is essential all thru selection of materials. 
It is never good judgment to buy with 
price alone in mind; it is never good judg- 
ment to skimp on materials. It is x nd 
equally bad to waste them too lavishly 
where they do little or no good. A joist 
that will hold 2,000 pounds should not be 
used where it need hold only 1,000. Every 
consideration of this sort is a problem 
in itself and should be solved with the 
aid of expert and disinterested advice. 

The mechanical part of a new home 
offers a new set of problems, for it has de- 
veloped so rapidly it has become a large 
factor in the cost of the home and almost 
the greatest factor in its convenience. 
Many people are moving away from 


The floor plans shown here rep- 
resent the maximum usable 
area in the minimum of space 


Another Home to Begin With 


apartments of one or two rooms, leased at 
high rentals, and building small well-built 
houses in the suburbs, where their fam- 
ilies can enjoy the outdoors and health- 
giving freshness of the air. Moreover, they 
are finding that they have in these homes 
all the mechanical conveniences and free- 
dom from upkeep that only a few years ago 
were exclusive to the apartment. 

Automatic heat of gas or oil or 
stoker-fired coal furnace, with thermostats 
so delicate that they can regulate the 
temperature to within a degree of our 
needs, solves the problem of heating be- 
yond the wildest dreams of home owners 
of only a few years ago. Such convenience 
is but the beginning, for we not only have 
our air at proper temperatures but it is 
possible to have our furnaces arranged so 
as to keep the air at just the proper 
humidity, clean and pure. Within a short 
time our homes will have their cooling 
systems so we can be comfortable on the 
hottest day. 

Electricity in an untold number of ways 
has lightened the task of the homemaker, 
with washing machines, dishwashers, 
electric irons, vent fans, and the other 
myriad of conveniences available at the 
click of a switch. 


Beyonp the realm of convenience and 
comfort the radio has brought amusements 
and pleasures of the greatest variety to our 
hearthside—opera if we wish it, jazz if we 
like, lectures, government reports, and all 
the outside world speaks to usin our easy 
chairs. In the space of almost months we 
will not only hear the world from our fire- 
sides but see its wonders thru television, 
which may even broadcast the movies or 
strange events of world happenings to 
our homes. 

With all these conveniences taken care 
of so perfectly, we have nothing Icft but 
to enjoy that feeling of pride and pleasure 
which is the privilege of the home owner. 



























































A BELLS 


wrong ... in stifling hot bedrooms 


and everything’s 


wo A. M.—and no signs of sleep. Too 

hot to breathe—and a single sheet 
feels like two blankets. You’ve counted 
all the sheep in Colorado—consigned ’em 
all to perdition. With nerves taut you toss 
about—helpless and hopeless. 


Thousands of home owners have banished 
this old-fashioned discomfort by protect- 
ing their houses from extremes of both 








‘1 
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heat and cold—with Celotex. 


To shield your home from the 
scorching Summer sun is both 
easy and inexpensive. In most 
cases, a few dollars’ worth of 
Celotex, nailed directly to the roof rafters, 
will keep the house delightfully pleasant 
all year ‘round. 


In Winter, Celotex keeps you snug and 


THIS COOL BEDROOM (14‘ x 20‘ x 8‘) CAN BE BUILT FROM WASTED ATTIC SPACE 
(COST $41.80 WORTH OF CELOTEX—PLUS LABOR) 


You can easily convert waste space in your attic into a bedroom or guest room and thus enhance 
the value and comfort of your home—shield your entire house from extremes of heat and cold— 


and save hundreds of dollars in future fuel bills. 


¢ 


comfortable, stops costly furnace 
heat leakage—saves you hundreds 
of dollars in future fuel bills, and 
protects the health of your family. 


New Celotex Board Offers 
Choice of Textures 


Now Celotex offers you a choice of two 
distinct surfaces. For the new Celotex 
board is made with two textures—on one 
side a new smooth finish—on the other 
the old familiar texture. For interior 
finish you will probably prefer the new 
smooth surface. 


For plastered interiors there is Celotex 
Lath, the insulating plaster base, that 
assures more beautiful walls and ceilings. 
You know how often ugly cracks and 
streaky lath marks used to destroy inte- 
rior effects. But Celotex Lath, with its 
beveled, ship-lap joints, is specially de- 
signed to protect against these defects. 


Ask your lumber dealer, your builder or 
your architect for the complete story of 
Celotex insulation. They will advise you 
how to use it more effectively—either in 
your new home or the one you live in 
today. Whether you buy, sell, build or 
remodel, Celotex is of the very first 
importance! 


The Celotex Company, 919 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. In Canada: 
Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
Member of the National Building Indus- 
tries Bureau. Sales distributors through- 
out the World. 


More than 36 leading manufacturers of refrig- 
erators are using Celotex Refrigerator Insula- 
tion. Make sure that your new refrigerator is 
insulated with this latest improvement in 
cabinet construction . . . Offices, schools, hos- 
pitals subdue noise—theaters and auditoriums 
correct acoustics—by applying Acousti-Celotex 
to ceilings. For complete information on these 
two products write to The Celotex Company. 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 
The word Celotex (Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) is the trademarke 
of and indicates manufacture by The Celotex Company 


See Advertising Index, page 73 








Joun Scott put off re- 
roofing last year when he 
knew the house needed it. 
He regretted it before the 
winter was over—but he 
hasn’t done anything 


Is one of these men YOU? 





Paiure Jones isn’t sure 
whether his house needs a 
new roof or not. It hasn’t 
leaked yet, but it’s pretty 
old—and another winter 
is on the way. 








Rosert Bares knows that 
the appearance of his 
house would be vastly im- 
proved by a new roof— 
but he can’t make up his 
mind what kind of a roof 














about it yet. 


TODAY’S OPPORTUNITY FOR ALL OF THEM: 


he wants. 















-.-a Johns-Manville Roof at a 


... With a year to pay 


ITH the deliberate intention of 
smothering the “‘put it off” spirit 
—of modernizing now the hundreds of 
thousands of houses which need the 
protection of a new roof—Johns- 
Manville has taken steps which any 
responsible home owner will find it 
hard to resist. 
1—Important reductions have 
been made in the price of Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Shingles. 2—New low-cost methods 


of applying them have been developed. 3—To 
top it off, a deferred payment plan is now 
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available. Pay for any type of Johns-Man- 
ville Roof out of income, over a year’s time. 


This means that a new Johns-Manville 
Roof can be put on an average-sized 
house for as little as $24 down—the 
price of two pairs of high-grade shoes! 
... And, as you benefit by this low 
cost and easy payment, you will be 
putting more men to work in your 
community—helping to restore their 
buying power—hastening the return 
of prosperity. 


Now—is there really any excuse for 
“waiting another year’—when this 
wait will probably mean added ex- 
pense—annoyance—a “run-down” 
piece of property on your hands? 

Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles 
are made of asbestos fibres and Port- 
land cement, combined under great 
pressure. Natural materials that can- 
not burn or wear out. A roof fireproof 
and everlasting! 

Developed under the supervision of 


iv) Johns-Manville 















substantial saving 


prominent architects, Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Shingles are offered in a 
range of colors, textures, and prices 
to suit every need and taste. 

They are laid directly over the old 
shingles—without the expense of re- 
moving the old. 

This method of application simply 
combines the strength and insulating 
value of the old roof with that of the 
new. The present low cost of a J-M 
Asbestos Shingle Roof—more beauti- 
ful and satisfactory than any other— 
will surprise you. 

Johns-Manville Flexible Asphalt 
Shingles—still lower in cost—are sur- 


Roofs 


faced with finely crushed rock or slate. 
They are fire-resistant and durable. 
Solid colors and soft, blended shades 
offer a wide range of selection. 

* o 


Iw your city is a reputable dealer who 
handles Johns-Manville products. He will 
inspect your roof—at no cost to you—and 
report on its condition. He will show you 
the various types of Johns-Manville Shin- 
gles, and prepare an estimate of cost, with- 
out obligating you in any way. 

If you have any difficulty getting in 
touch with him, address Johns-Manville, 
Madison Avenue and 41st Street, New 
York City, and we will send him to you 
... Re-roof now—with a year to pay! 


For residence, industrial plant 
or office building . + « Permanence eee 
protection ... satisfaction 


45 


Other ways to increase the com- 
fort and value of your home 
under the Johns-Manville “Year 
to Pay” plan 


RE-SIDE and you'll never have to 
repaint again. Re-siding with Johns- 
Manville Asbestos or Asphalt Shin- 
gles also modernizes your home in 
appearance and comfort. 


CUT FUEL BILLS 20% to 35%. 
Johns-Manville has perfected a new 
method of home insulation. Blown 
into the spaces between walls, it 
gives new living comfort. 


MODERNIZE those dingy bathroom 
or kitchen walls. J-M Asbestos Wain- 
scoting has the beauty of colored 
ceramic tile of high quality —with- 
out the cost. 





ADD A ROOM— on the third floor— 
or in the basement. J-M Insulating 
Board assures sound construction 
and the heat-and-cold protection of 
an efficient insulating material. 


See Advertising Index, page 7} 














For more enjoyable evenings 
Here is a bath to relieve after-work weariness. 
Especially helpful in summer. Starts warm, 
ends onl (see booklet). Makes you look better, 





An early morning eye-opener 
The “wake-up bath” is particularly refreshing 
after sultry summer nights. Similar to the after- 
work bath above, see page 6 of booklet below. 








After strenuous exercise 


Depend on this one throughout the year! For, 
as our free booklet explains, hot water relaxes 
muscles, relieves fatigue, prevents soreness. 









This interesting book is FREE | 


The summertime baths above are just three of 
the many helpful suggestions contained in The 
Book About Baths. Send for your copy of this 
unusual and interesting booklet. It is free. 


CLEANLINESS 
INSTITUTE 


Established to promote public welfare 
by teaching the value of cleanliness 
; BHG 8-31 
CLEANLINESS INSTITUTE, Dept. C8, 
45 East 17th Street, New York, N. Y. 
> Fieoge send me free of all cost, ‘The Book About 
a ° 
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Among Ourselves 


and covered them with transparent paper, 
as she suggested. They can be mounted 
with an edging of matboard and framed 
under glass for a botany print of real 
flowers, too.—Mrs. J. M. Saalfrank, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


Tamed Wildflowers 


Two years ago this summer, while pick- 
ing some Brown-eyed-Susans in the field, 
I pulled a few by the roots. These I set in 
my perennial border (rather carelessly, I 
must admit), promptly forgetting all 
about them. Last spring when they came 
up, of course I couldn’t imagine what 
they were until they showed color. This 
spring they were big, bushy plants, on one 
of which alone there were 100 buds and 
blossoms at the same time. Everyone ad- 
mired them and they were bright and 
beautiful for a month. 

A mullein, too, came up in the border 
this spring. I let it grow, watering it with 
the other flowers, and this fall it measures 
3 feet across. Many have asked me what 
it was and could hardly believe it to be a 
common weed. It is really very ornamen- 
tal with its bright gray-green leaves, as 
thick and soft as plush. [We are so glad 
Mrs. Easterbrook liked the mullein. We 
never hear the word without saying over 
again James Whitcomb Riley’s lovely 


ce 


. Little pixie people 
Winged above the walk, 
Pouring from the steeple 
Of a mullein stalk. .. . 


. . « And ‘Ho,’ sang the king of them, 
And ‘Hey,’ sang the queen, 
And round and round the ring of 
them 

Went dancing o’er the green— 

And ‘Hey,’ sang the queen of them, 

And ‘Ho,’ sang the king— 

And all that I had seen of them 

Wasn’t anything. . . .”—Among 
Ourselves Editor.] 


I am sure there are many wildflower 
treasures for the home gardener’s delight, 
and a little search will be rewarded by 
new and pleasing varieties.—Mrs. M. 
Easterbrook, Almond, N. Y. 


















This picture of William Forest Humpheries, a Better Homes and Gardens’ 
baby, was taken at his home in Kennecott, Alaska, with a 30-year-old camera 
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For Summer Ease 


To OUR family, which has a human 
weakness for solid comfort, the acme of 
porch and garden luxury seemed to be a 
reclining, or deck, chair apiece. We had a 
full complement of porch chairs, but 
every one was of the short species; and we 
had too many uses for our cash to think of 
discarding them for new. 

Our desires were unexpectedly and 
happily satisfied, however, by a quartet 
of the common variety of campstool, 
bought by the Paterfamilias, in an earlier 
day, to take on a fishing trip. After having 
been so used a few times they were stowed 
away in the garage and forgotten. Brought 
to light, we discovered that these were 
exactly the right height to be used in con- 
junction with the short canvas-back 
chairs so as to convert them into reclining 
chairs, the canvas seat being of sufficient 
area to cradle a pair of outstretched legs, 
either crossed or parallel. The stools were 
therefore treated to a dressing-up, their 
plain, scarred wooden frames being painted 
a garden green, and the rather soiled gray 
canvas seats replaced by new ones of gay- 
ly striped canvas, bought by the yard and 
tacked on. 

These spare stools make useful chair- 
side stands for books and magazines, 
workbasket, or refreshment tray. Being 
light in weight, they can be conveniently 
carried, not only from porch chair to gar- 
den chair, but abroad and, notwithstand- 
ing their new attire, are still available for 
fishing trips. No porch or garden invest- 
ment has brought us greater dividends in 
comfort.— Helen A. Rogers, Riverside, 
California. 


Sow in the Fall 


Sow pansy seeds in August, cover lightly 
with sand or leaf mold, spread muslin over 
them and keep moist until germination. 
Then remove the cloth and shade the seed- 
lings from the sun until established. Trans- 
slant toa well-drained spot before fall and, 
pea when the ground is frozen, cover 
them with a little straw or small tree 
branches, with leaves or course garden 
litter tossed upon that. The following 
spring they will bloom freely. Karl 
Boehmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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$1.23 per pound 

38 per pound 

I year ago. -16 per pound 

TODAY ...... 07 per pound 
and cotton correspondingly low! 


6 years ago .. 
3 years ago 
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Win this situation on basic raw materials, the matter of 
economical manufacturing and distribution counts mightily. Fire- 
stone Factories are the most efficient in the world. Firestone have in- 
vested $25,000,000.00 with their tire dealers, establishing a great 
economical distributing and standardized service system, with stand- 
ard prices, and gives them the outstanding tire values of history. 
That is why Firestone Service Dealers can save you money and serve 
you better. 


MOST MILES per DOLLAR 











COMPARE 





our Brand 
4-50-21 TIRE pom 





Mere Rubber 
Volume, cu.in. | 172 | 162 


Mere Weight, lbs.|16.99| 15.73 
More Width, in. | 4.7§ | 4-74 
































Mere Thickness, 
in. eeeee ga 627 578 

Mere Plies at 
PLIES Tread . ox = 6 y 
UNDER THE 
TREAD = Same Price . .|$5.69/$5.69 

—z KA “Special Brand” Tire is made by a 

— Guarantee Every wt manufacturer for distributors such as 
manufactured by Firestone bears the mall coder henénn, of auupnaics end 
name “FIRESTONE” and carries Fire- others under a name that does not iden- 
stone’s unlimited guarantee and that tify — tire manufacturer to the — 
of our 25,000 Service Dealers and Serv- meh unten ee 
ice Stores. You are doubly protected. puts his name on EVERY tire he makes. 

















Call on the Firestone Service Dealer or Service Store in Your Com- 
munity and See For Yourself Sections Cut from Various Tires. 








(Copyright, 1981, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.) 
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Now you can buy 


Firestone 


GUM-DIPPED TIRES 








S Size | 
| a= 440-21 














COMPARE 
THESE PRICES 


Avromosie Manufacturers do 
not take chances with special brand | 
tires. Why should you take the risk | 
when you can save money by buying | 
Firestone quality Oldfield type from | 
our dealers and in addition get their | 
service. 


We list below the leading replacement sizes. 





Our A Special Our 

MAKE OF TIRE Dealers’ Brand Dealers’ 
CAR SIZE [Cash Price} Mail Order [Cash Price, 

Each Tire Per Pair 





Choveeiat } 4.40-21 | $4.98 | $4.98 |$ 9.60 
Chevrolet_|4.50-20| §.60/ 5.60 | 10.90 
Ford. |4.50-21| §.69/ 5.69 | 11.10 


Ford____. al 
Chevrolet | 4.75-19| 6.65 | 6.65 | 12.90 
em 4.75-20| ©.75| 6.75 | 13.10 
Chandler 
DeSoto 


Dodge_____. 


Durant 15.90.19] 6.98] 6.98 | 13.60 


Pontiac__. 
Roosevelt 
Willys-K... 


pees ~j 5.00-20| 97-20]; 7.10 | 213.80 
eae oot 5.25-18} 7-90; 7.90 | 15.30 
Buick____-15.25-21| 6.57 | 8.57 | 16.70 


Auburn___ 


Jordan... /15,50-18| 8.975 | 8.75 | 2179.00 


Gardner___ 


Oakland __ 
Peeriess___ 
Studebaker 


Viking.) 6.00-18| 21.20 | 11.20 | 21.70 


Franklin__) 
Hudson _ j] 9-00-19 21.40 / 11.40 | 22.10 
Hupmobile 


LaSalle 600-20] 11.50 | 11.50 | 22.30 


Pierce-Ar'w 6,00-21| 21.65 | 11.65 | 22.60 
Stutz____16,50-20] 23.20 | 13.10 | 25.40 


5.50-19| 8.90} 8.90 | 17.30 








RS” =6. Compare Quality— Construction—and Price! “@&® beeen " 




















praise 7.00-20] 25.35 | 15.35 | 29.80 








stone 


See Advertising Index, page 73 
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Midday Matinee Midnight 
Georce Rector: Amecicas best-loved hf 


Grorce Rector, Director of 
Cuisine; Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul and Pacific Railroad 


to test his 


HEI! 


ano chicken salad 











Sere is Sis ak, 


¥4 Ib. spaghetti (preferably elbow. If not, break into 
small pieces) 

2 cups diced cooked chicken 

1 tablespoon grated onion 1 cup chopped celery 

14 cup mayonnaise or boiled dressing 

2 tablespoons chopped green pepper 

1 tablespoon minced red pepper or pimiento 

1 tablespoon capers. 1 teaspoon salt 


1. Cook spaghetti until tender. Drain and chilli. 
2. Add remaining ingredients and mix lightly. 
3. Serve on water cress or lettuce, with Goldenrod 
Sauce, made by rubbing several hard-cooked eggs 
through a sieve. (Makes 4 liberal servings) 














EORGE RECTOR—the chef of 
(Fact now director of cuisine 
for the Milwaukee Road—has per- 
fected many delicious Macaroni, 


Spaghetti and Egg Noodle dishes. 


One of his favorites is the Spa- 
ghetti and Chicken Salad shown 
here. Mr. Rector urges you to test 
it in your home—for mid-day, 
matinee or midnight luncheon! 


Serve one of “The Energy’ Trio” 
—Macaroni, Spaghetti, Egg 
Noodles—often. They are so 
easily prepared—and so easily 
digested! They are rich in appe- 


*Food Value 


tite appeal, and in nourishment. 
Pleasingly economical, too. Send 
coupon for free cook book con- 
taining 70 tested recipes. Let mac- 
aroni products add a delightful, 


new adventure to your meal-time! 


Gy ee C,oh, Boole | 


National Macaroni Manufacturers Association 
Dept.703 , Peoples Bank Bldg., Indianapolis 

Please send me—FREE—my copy of “‘The Jean 
Rich Cook Book,” containing 70 tested recipes for 
Macaroni, Spaghetti and Egg Noodles. (Print 
name and address.) 


SPAGHETTI 


EGG NoopLES -mMACARONIE //e Energy Teto 
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Energy-Savers Welcome 
in the Kitchen 


[ Continued from page 31 | 


is pictured at the right has a brand-new 
attachment, a combination hot plate and 
broiler, illustrated below. Right side up, 
the attachment may be used for frying 
or boiling; reversed and inserted instead 
of the usual cover in the top of the cooker 
pictured, it will broil chops or steaks or 
brown the top of a casserole dish which is 
being baked in the cooker. 

A certain manufacturer is offering a 
milk-delivery box which, installed on the 
back porch, keeps the milk safely until 
you are ready for it. The box is of metal 
with a hinged cover and is large enough to 
hold three milk bottles. An insulated 
model will also protect milk from heat 
and cold. Milk and cream placed in this 
box will remain at approximately the 
same temperature for hours. 


A FEW months ago I received a sample 
of wonderful new paper to be used for 
dusting and polishing. It comes in a roll, 
from which a piece can be torn, and has 
solved several problems for me. The motor 
part of electric cooking equipment, for in- 
stance, cannot be immersed in water. This 
paper cleans its metal surfaces quickly. 

sai the most careful homemaker 
sometimes finds her sewer pipes clogged. 
A simple, inexpensive device for cleaning 
out a stoppage consists of a sturdy rubber 
tube that attaches to the hot-water 
faucet at one end and which has a rubber 
vacuum cup at the other end. This vacu- 
um cup is placed over the mouth of the 
drain. When the hot water is turned on 
the force of the water carries out quickly 
and efficiently even some of the most ob- 
stinate stoppages. 

Wouldn’t you always like to have your 
roast beef exactly as rare or as well done 
as you prefer it? And wouldn’t you like 
to know definitely whether your veal or 
pork is as well done as it should be? This 
can be accomplished by the use of a meat 
thermometer, the end of which is inserted 
in the center of the meat. When the prop- 
er temperature is reached remove the 
thermometer and the meat is ready to 
serve. 

Does your family enjoy rice—with 
cream, or in combinations like Spanish 
rice? You will enjoy cooking it with the 
new rice ball which is being offered at a 
very nominal price. It will cook one cup- 
ful of rice easily and deliciously. Just 
drop the ball containing rice into a kettle 
of boiling water, cook the required length 
of time, remove, let drain, and serve. 





UnpoustTEDLY upholstered furni- 
ture gives a maximum of comfort, but it 
has, also, because of its weight, offered a 
maximum of problems, such as cleaning, 
moth-proofing, re-upholstering, and con- 
struction repair. Now a manufacturer is 
offering a type of construction which com- 
bines wood and upholstery and allows 
even the spring-filled construction to be 
lifted out of the frames. Five pieces are 
offered in an old Jacobean design of mel- 
low Old English oak and rough-texture 
homespun and tapestry effects. Because 
of its sturdy qualities this type of furni- 
ture would be especially suitable in a 
home where growing children are not kept 
from using the living-room freely. 
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IF YOU HADN'T TOLD ME 
ABOUT THIS DARLING 
LITTLE SHOP” 


peal exactly what | want for the living room 
windows!” You almost said it right out loud, the min- 
ute you turned the magazine page to the full color 
illustration of the new drapery material. But—you 
couldn't find such material anywhere. 

You had almost given up the search when you met 
Marjorie Ellis at luncheon. She took you to a quaint 
little shop on a side street—and in ten minutes you had 
ordered exactly what you wanted. “I can never thank 
you enough,” you told Marjorie—and you meant it! 

People everywhere appreciate advice and help from 
friends who know about interesting shops, books, music, 
plays. Every mail brings us letters from folks who write, 
“I'm ever so grateful to the friend who introduced me 
to Better Homes and Gardens.” 


As you read “Summer Hospitality 
for Tables” by Laura Lorenson in 
this issue of BETTER HOMES AND 
GARDENS, you'll probably think 
of four or five friends who 
would be interested in the sug- 


gestions Miss Lorenson has made. 
Be sure to tell them about 
“Summer Hospitality for Tables’. 
If they wont to read the article 
before you have finished reading 
your copy, the enclosed order 
blank makes it convenient to 
send their subscriptions, 


You, too, have friends who share your interest in 
making Home as attractive as possible, but do not yet 
know how many helpful suggestions are awaiting them 
in every issue of Better Homes and Gardens. You will 
earn their thanks—and ours—by recommending that 
they get acquainted with Better Homes and Gardens. 


See Advertising Index, page 73? 





Doing the Wash 


Is Easier Now 


with this amazing new 
Small-Family Washer 


} 4 






All washed in 
two fillings of 
the Cinderella 


inderella 
conus 37 5O 


AIL the coupon now for our helpful 
M free booklet, “‘Newand Better Ways 

to Wash Clothes.” It tells how to 
prevent shrinking, stretching, fading and 
discoloring—quick, easy ways to make your 
clothes look better and give longer service. 
And it tells how the new Cinderella makes 


it easier than ever to give your clothes per- 
fect washing care. 


Here is a washer that does the work in an 
entirely new and better way—without harm- 
ful rubbing and scrubbing—without moving 
parts of any kind. Instead, an amazing new 
““Vacuum-Action”’ principle continuously 
sucks suds and water through every thread 
of the clothes, washing them beautifully 
clean, sweet and fresh. 


Handier in size, lighter in weight, entirely 
different from any other washer you ever 
saw—it’s easy to understand why women 
are astonished when they see what a lot of 
clothes the Cinderella washes at one time. 
But here’s the secret. Having no moving 
parts to take up space inside, all the space 
is used for washing clothes. Cinderella is 
ideal for small families and apartment dwell- 
ers—and for mothers of babies or young 
children with clothes to be washed daily. 


See the Cinderella demonstrated—at de- 
partment stores, house furnishing, electrical, 
radio and hardware stores and electric com- 
panies everywhere. And mail the coupon for 
our “‘Ways to Wash’ booklet now. It’s free! 


Mail Coupon Today 


The BLACK & DECKER MFG. CO. 
Worsd's Largest Manufacturer of Portable Electric Tools 
704 E. Pennsytvania Ave., Towson, Mp. 


Please send me your helpful FREE 20-page 
Booklet, ““New and Better Ways to Wash Clothes.” 


(City) (County) (State) 
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Cooks’ Round Table 


All Recipes Tested in Better Homes and Gardens’ 
Tasting-Test Kitchen 


TOMATO-ROSE 
SALAD 


SELECT small, uni- 
form, ripe tomatoes. 
Dip in scalding water 
to loosen the skin. Peel 
and hollow out the 
stem end slightly, turn 
upside down on a 
plate, and chill. Mash 
cream cheese to a paste 
with a small amount of 
mayonnaise, keeping it 
stiff enough to hold its 
shape. Fill the bowl 
of a teaspoon half full of the cheese 
mixture, level off the top, and press on 
the side of the tomato with a downward 
motion so that each teaspoonful of cheese 
forms a petal. Two rows of the petals are 
sufficient. You will find this an easy and 
fascinating task after a moment’s practice 
and a very pretty salad for special occa- 
sions. Chill the tomato-roses and serve on 
lettuce. Fill the centers with mayonnaise 
garnished with sieved egg yolk or with a 
finely chopped vegetable or a salad.— 
Mrs. J. W. M., Kentucky. 
PEARS IN GRENADINE JELLY 
(Serves 6) 

11% tablespoonfuls of gelatine 

\4 cupful of cold water 

1 cupful of grenadine sirup 

16 cupful of pineapple juice 

\4 cupful of orange juice 

\4 cupful of lemon juice 

1 No. 2% can of pears 

Soak the gelatine in the cold water for 
5 minutes. Combine the grenadine sirup, 
pineapple, orange, and lemon juices, and 
bring to boiling. Add to the gelatine mix- 
ture and stir until dis- 
solved. Pour a little of 
the gelatine in the bot- 
tom of a ring mold or any 
desirable mold, arrange the pears and set 
in a pan of ice water until firm enough to 
hold the fruit in place, then add the re- 
maining gelatine and chill for several 
hours or until firm. Serve on lettuce or 
watercress with mayonnaise or boiled 
dressing to which whipped cream has been 
added. This salad may be served as a 
dessert.—Mrs. W. E. B., West Virginia. 
WHIPPED-CREAM CAKE 

1 cupful of whipping cream 

1 cupful of sugar 

2 eggs 

1 teaspoonful of vanilla 

11% cupfuls of cake flour 

2 teaspoonfuls of any baking powder 

Y{ teaspoonful of salt 

Whip the cream until slightly thickened 

but not stiff enough to hold a peak. Fold 
in the sugar, then the beaten eggs and the 


A Tempting 
Summer Salad 


vanilla. Add the flour, 
Melts in which has been sifted with 
Your Mouth the baking powder and 


salt. Mix only until smooth. 
Place in 2 small layer cake pans or in 1 
shallow loaf pan and bake in a moderate 
oven of 350 to 375 degrees. Cool and ice 
with boiled or PAs Ke icing. This makes a 
delicious coconut cake if boiled icing is 
used and a generous amount of coconut is 
sprinkled over the surface.—Mrs. B. W. 
W., Washington. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR 
AUGUST MEALS 
(Selected From Readers’ Recipes) 


PEARS IN GRENADINE JELLY 
GRAPE-JUICE SHERBET 
VANILLA WAFERS 
TOMATO-ROSE SALAD 
PRESSED CORN BEEF 
MINTED ORANGE MOUSSE 
VEGETABLE PLATTER 
CREAMED RADISHES 
SMOTHERED CHICKEN 


PRESSED CORN 
BEEF 
Select about 5 pounds 
of lean corn beef, pref- 
erably the brisket, in 
one piece. Cover with 
cold water and bring 
almost to the boiling 
point. If the water is 
very salty pour off and 
cover again with cold 
water. Simmer gently 
until very tender or un- 
til it nearly falls apart. 
Cool in the liquid to 
lukewarm, then place 
the meat in a loaf pan or any other 
receptacle suitable for molding. Place a 
lid smaller than the pan and a heavy 
weight on the meat and store in a cold 
place for about 12 hours. Remove the 
weight and slice as needed.—Mrs. R. F., 
Massachusetts. 
GRAPE-JUICE SHERBET 
1 package of lemon-flavor gelatine 
1 cupful of boiling water 
1 cupful of sugar 
4 cupful of cold water 
¥ cupful of orange juice 
2% cupfuls of grape juice 
Dissolve the gelatine in the boiling 
water. Add the sugar and stir it until dis- 
solved. Add the cold water and the fruit 
juices and cool. Pour 
Oh, So Refreshing! into a 3-quart fréézer 
and freeze, using 8 
— of ice to 1 of salt. Let stand several 
ours before serving. If a mechanical re- 
frigerator is used, pour the mixture into 
the tray and freeze partially, then turn 
into a bowl and beat with a rotary beater 
to a smooth consistency. Return to the 
tray and continue freezing. This makes 
about 2 quarts of sherbet.—Mrs. R. S., 
Idaho. 
VANILLA WAFERS 
1 cupful of butter 
2 cupfuls of sugar 
3 beaten eggs 
1 tablespoonful of vanilla 
¥% cupful of milk 
3% cupfuls of cake flour 
2 teaspoonfuls of any baking powder 
\% teaspoonful of salt 
Cream the butter and sugar together. 
Add the beaten eggs and vanilla and beat 
smooth. Add the milk, 


Good With then the flour sifted 
Summer Drinks with the baking powder 
and salt. Mix until 


smooth and drop by teaspoonfuls on a 
greased baking sheet. Bake in a hot oven 
(450 degrees) for about 8 minutes. This 
makes about 8 dozen wafers.—Mrs. E. D. 
H., Iowa. 
ICED BEVERAGE CUBES 
34 cupful of lemon or lime juice 
L cupful of grape juice 
34 cupful of sugar 
The attractiveness and flavor of ginger 
ale or any fruit drink are enhanced by the 
addition of such cubes. Combine the 
fruit juices listed with the sugar and dilute 
with half their total volume of water. Let 


freeze in the ice-cube drawer of a mechan- 


ical refrigerator. Maraschino cherries 
may be frozen into the cubes. —M.E.C., 
Massachusetts. 
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MINTED ORANGE MOUSSE 
(Serves 10 to 12) 

1 pint of whipping cream 

1 cupful of powdered sugar 

1% cupfuls of orange juice 

1 tablespoonful of lemon juice 

% opial of chopped green cherries (including 
uice 

Y% Soammaiel of salt 

Whip the cream stiff. Mix the sugar 

with the fruit juices and add to the 
whipped cream, then 
We Particularly fold in the cherries and 
Liked This salt. Pour into the tray 
of a mechanical refrig- 
erator or pack in ice and salt and freeze 
for mem y hours, stirring once during the 
freezing period.—Mrs. S. K. G., Texas. 
VEGETABLE PLATTER 

In the center of a large platter place a 
whole cauliflower cooked tender in salted 
boiling water. Surround it with green 
beans or peas cooked tender and but- 

tered. As a border arrange 
A Vegetable alternately large sautéd 
Ensemble mushrooms and thick slices 

of tomatoes rolled in flour 
and sautéd to a golden brown. Garnish 
with parsley or watercress and when 
ready to serve pour over the cauliflower 
white sauce in which chopped cheese has 
been dissolved.—Mrs. F. M. S., Ohio. 

CREAMED RADISHES 

Remove the green tops and the root 

ends of late radishes. Cut into halves but 

do not peel. Cover 

Have You Tried _ with cold water, add 

Cooking Radishes? salt to taste, and 

cook until tender— 

about 20 minutes. Drain and serve with 

butter or cream or with a thin cream 

sauce. The flavor is much like young tur- 
nips.—Mrs. O. M. H., New York. 
SMOTHERED CHICKEN 

Split as many broilers as required, al- 
lowing one-half fowl for each person. Dis- 
joint the leg and truss with a skewer to 

shape nicely. Dredge with 
A Georgia melted butter and flour. Sprin- 
Special kle with salt and pepper, and 

place in a roasting pan. 
Mince 1 onion, 2 or 3 peppers, and add to 
the pan. Cover the chickens with strips 
of bacon and brown all in a hot oven (450 
degrees). Then cover closely and bake at 
400 degrees until tender. 

Take the broilers from the pan, and to 
the remaining juices add 2 cupfuls of 
cream, 4% pound of sliced mushrooms, and 
thicken the sauce with 2 tablespoonfuls of 
butter and 2 tablespoonfuls of flour 
blended together. Season with a little salt 
and pepper and cook until the mushrooms 
are tender, about 6 minutes. Serve this 
sauce with the chicken, and garnish with 
sautéd green or ripe tomatoes and lattice 
potatoes.—F. O. W., Georgia. 
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“Best Pickle Recipes” 


Tue appetizing tang of a really good 
pickle or relish adds interest and pala- 
tibility to any meal. And now that 
pickle-making time is here again we be- 
lieve that you will want our booklet 
“Best Pickle Recipes,” which contains 
recipes for cucumber pickles whole, 
sliced, in chunks, and sweet or sour; 
vegetable pickles of all sorts, relishes 
included; and a large variety of fruit 
= The price for a copy is 10 cents. 
end your order to The Home Service 
Bureau, box 4208, Better Homes and 


Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa. 














MAY WE 





BORROW 
A BUREAU DRAWER’? 





What on earth do we want with a 
bureau drawer? Just this—to show you, 
in a rather unusual way, how beautifully 
Fels-Naptha will wash your clothes. 

First, we want you to try Fels-Naptha— 
not once, but for several washes. Then 
a week or so later, open the bureau 
drawer where you keep some of the 
clothes. Look and smell. We believe 
your eyes will note a new, brighter 
whiteness in the clothes. And that your 
nose will smell a sweeter, breezier fresh- 
ness. 

That’s because Fels-Naptha gets 
clothes clean clearthrough. Itremoves not 
only surface dirt, buteven greasy, ground- 
in grime. Fels-Naptha does this because 
it brings youtwohelpers instead of one— 
not soap alone, but good golden soap 
combined with plenty of grease-dissolv- 
ing naptha. You can smell the naptha! 
Working briskly together, these two 
effective cleaners wash clothes fragrantly 
clean—and do it easily, without hard 
rubbing. 

Fels-Naptha works so quickly that 
you don’t have your hands in water long. 
It contains bland, soothing glycerine. 
Fels-Naptha is as gentle to hands as it 
is to clothes. 

Fels-Naptha’s big, generous bar gives 


extra washing value no matter how you 
use it. In washing machine or tub. In 
hot, lukewarm or even cool water. For 
soaking or boiling. Order a few bars, or 
the convenient 10-bar carton, from your 
grocer today. Let Fels-Naptha help with 
the washing for a few weeks. Then learn 
what a pleasant surprise your bureau 
drawer contains! 


Special Offer—Whether you have been using 
Fels-Naptha for years, or have just now de- 
cided to try its extra help, we'll be glad to 
send you a Fels-Naptha Chipper and a sample 
bar of Fels-Naptha Soap. Many women who 
prefer to chip Fels-Naptha into their washing 
machines, tubs, or basins find the chipper 
handier than using a knife. With it, and a bar 
of Fels-Naptha, you can make fresh, golden 
soap chips (that contain plenty of naptha!) 
just as you need them. Mail coupon, with 
only four cents in stamps enclosed to help 
cover postage, and we'll send you the chipper 
and sample bar without further cost. Here's 
the coupon—mail it now! 


© 1991, FELS 4 Co. 





FELS & COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. ° °°’ 
Please send me the handy Fels-Naptha Chipper 
and the sample bar of Fels-Naptha Soap offered 
in this advertisement. I enclose four cents in 
stamps to help cover postage. 
Name 
PBN Ne 
City State 
Please print name and address completely 

















See Advertising Index, page 73 




















o dust and 
clean furniture 


You never need use oil to dust or 
clean furniture. Use O-Cedar Polish. 
Free from grease. Leaves a smooth 
surface to which dust will not cling. 
Easy, quick, economical. Use it on 
furniture and all woodwork. Use 
it on your mop and see how much 
better it dusts your floors. 





dust from floors 


Wuen you dust your floors, do 
not just push the dust around. Use 
the new O-Cedar Polish Mop. Treat- 
ed with O-Cedar Polish it picks up 
dust and removes it. Cleans, polishes. 
Equally effective on all surfaces, 
including wax. The lintproof pad is 
removable for washing. 














POLISH -<~ MOPS 
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A Place to Play In 


| Continued from page 19 | 


languages and whose Tarzan stories are 
now syndicated on newspaper pages as a 
daily feature that is positively essential 
to hundreds of thousands of boys and girls 
in all parts of the country. 

From the aviary we went on to another 
set of pools about thirty feet north. These 
were practically hidden in a jungle of 
tropical plants—bamboo, palm, banana, 
willow, water iris (one was 6 feet tall). 
Mr. Burroughs said that he has had to 
cut away many branches of these shrubs 
every year so that the sunlight can reach 
the waterlilies. 


PETER and Paul—turkey gobblers—and 
the neighbor’s peacocks were strutting 
thru the back dooryard as we came to the 
stables. Stalls and saddle rooms are ar- 
ranged around a hardened dirt patio. 
Opposite this building is an elongated 
shed which separates the rear garden of 
friendly grass, trees, flower plots, and 
rose-covered pergola from the barnyard. 
The family garage is immediately back of 
the house at a right angle. Outside the 
barnyard gate at an angle from the shed 
and stable are barns for old cars, trucks, 
tractor, road scraper, and other farm 
equipment. The Burroughs’ boys do the 
road-grading, plowing, and odd jobs 
when they are home weekends or on 
vacations. 

“Senator,” the famous author’s favor- 
ite mount, and three other horses were 
munching hay in the stable. The Edgar 
Rice Burroughs have always done things 
together. So riding over the hills is a 
delightful pastime for them. 

“We [Mr. and Mrs. Burroughs and 
Jack] saw a wild lion way up in the moun- 
tains around here not so long ago,” he re- 
lated. “It was a great event! Forouronly 
other encounters were in zoos.” 


Tarzan and his sturdy wild playmates 
may adventure in the African jungles, but 
his creator has never seen them. He 
frankly admits it. 

“How did I happen to write‘ Tarzan?” 
he repeated my question. “Well, I needed 
the money, so I sat down on Sundays and 
holidays—I was working for A. W. Shaw, 
of Chicago, at the time—to write the kind 
of a book I would like to read. I was 35 
when I wrote it. It was my third attempt 
at a novel. So I really wasn’t as hopeful as 
I might have been. 

“You see,” he went on, “I had known 
what it was to be poor and almost without 
hope—tho, I do not think anyone should 
entirely lose hope. But when a man has 
tried eighteen jobs and failed in all of 
them, as I had before “Tarzan’—well, you 
can’t understand until you’ve been that 
way yourself.” 

He was born September 1, 1875, the 
son of Major and Mrs. George Tyler 
Burroughs, in Chicago. Among the jobs he 
tried and failed, he told me, were gold- 
mining in Oregon, storekeeping and cow- 
poking in Idaho, policing in Salt Lake 
City, West Point examinations, cavalry 
service, selling trinkets, business. 

Our stroll thru the barnyard and about 
the riding ring that extends along the 
right side of the pool garden I mentioned 
at the outset was a mingling of trees, 
plants, and thoughts. We talked of life 
and “breaks.” 








The mystery of 
THE TELLTALE RING 


A RING around the bathtub means 
hard water—water laden with 
harsh alkalis. And such a ring 
means that baths are not as satis- 
factory as they should be, that 
more soap is being used than nec- 
essary, and that lathering and 
rinsing are difficult. 

But add two or more tablespoon- 
fuls of Mel’o to a bathtub full of 
the hardest water. Instantly it is 
made soft as dew. Suds are rich 
and thick and soft, rinsing quick 
and thorough, tender skin is saved 
from irritation. 

Mel’o aids and simplifies every 
washing and cleaning operation. 
Sold by your grocer—l0c (slightly 
higher in far western states). The 
Hygienic Products Co., Canton, 
Ohio. (Also makers of Sani-Flush.) 


HARD WATER PLUS MELO MAKES SOFT WATER 


y A DELICIOUS © ae 
SWEET PICKLE! 


For peaches, pears,carrots, pumpkin 
or cucumber pickles, etc. To about 
a quart of vinegar add a teaspoon 
Mapleine, 2 cups sugar and spices 
to taste. The full use of Mapleine 
as a pickle flavor is described in 
““Mapleine Cookery,”’ a 200-recipe book Free 
on request. Buy Mapleine at your grocers’. 
Crescent Manufacturing Co., Dept. 41, 
Seattle, Washington. 


MAPLEINE 


Flavoring - Syrup Maker - Meat Savor 














To keep PORCELAIN 

& and FINE FIXTURES 
like new, clean them with 

WRIGHT'S 


ES/ILVER LREAM 


Send for free sample jar 








J. A. WRIGHT & CO., INC. 
.50 Emerald Street Keene, N. H. 
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started with no 
“little fellow” has “big 
vantage. We furnish outfit. Free Booklet. 


Capito! Candy School, Dept. 1-2403 
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“I am convinced,” Tarzan’s creator 
said, “that what are commonly known 
as breaks, good or bad, have fully as much 
to do with one’s success or failure as 
ability.” 

We stopped at the riding-ring fence to 
look across at the garden about the charm- 
ing white and green house. It was a 
matchless picture (a motion-picture com- 
pany selected it as the setting for the 
English story “Daddy Long Legs”)— 
green trees, shrubberies, grass, re ool 
of vivid color: marigolds, purple iris, pink 
hollyhocks, yellow lilies, blue stocks, and 
the water of the pools glistening in the 
sun! This land was raw and undeveloped 
when the Burroughs built the cottage. 
But they pitched in. Some trees were 
bought full grown, but most of them— 
the willows, the peppers, the elms—were 
small. They have grown remarkably. 

“We all play here—we have a lot of 
fun out of it—and that’s what a garden is 
for,” said Mr. Burroughs. 

We walked down rough stone steps to 
view five pools, one underneath each 
other, connected by waterfalls and 
shaded by a profuse growth of flowers and 
trees. Along the fence we found two 
splendid Oregon Blue Cedars—one look- 
ing, as Mrs. Burroughs expressed it, “like 
a wind-blown bob.” 

For about an hour we walked from the 
top to the bottom of the garden slopes 
looking for particular trees which Edgar 
Rice Burroughs wanted us to see because 
of their symmetry or their oddness. There 
were Monterey Pine, junipers, deodars, 
Acacia, redwood, Bull Pine—countless 
other varieties, but most interesting were 
the Australian Beefwood Trees. 

There were many tree pictures—a rather 
small straight Bull Pine, the most perfect 
specimen I’ve ever seen—old oaks and 
sycamores, probably hundreds of years 
old, carefully preserved in their native 
habitat, and underneath a spotted carpet 
of Canyonpoppies (Matilleja-poppies), 
lupines, mustard, California-poppies, lark- 
spur, and baby-blue-eyes—all breathlessly 
beautiful on this early April morning. 
Birds were singing and rabbits darting 
out from underfoot. To wander in the 
Burroughs’ arboretum is to know the 
magic, the wonder, the sheer beauty, and 
the harmony of natural woods touched 
gently and with understanding by a man 
who loves trees and plants! 


Have You Seen One? 


Wauiie using the hose in my garden, 
a beautiful hummingbird (pale yellow- 
green) suddenly appeared and dashed 
thru the fine spray right by my hand. It 
was not afraid of me but settled on the 
nozzle of the hose and actually sat there 
for three or four seconds. Then it flew 
to a nearby shrub and picked and 
fluttered and straightened feathers a 
while before flying off. We have had 
hummingbirds all summer, but I have 
never before seen one of this color. I am 
very much interested in birds and would 
be glad to hear if anyone else has ever 
had a similar experience or knows what 
species my hummingbird is. [Editor’s 
Note: In all probability the bird Mrs. 
Robbins saw was a fledgling Ruby- 
throated Hummingbird. Young birds lack 
the metallic brilliance of the adults. Other 
species of hummingbirds are practically 
unknown in the Middlewest.]—Mrs. J.\E. 
Robbins, Marion, Indiana. 

















with hotyday weariness! 


exe's the WAKE-UP [00 
ool and\refreshing' 


Hot? Try this—today! Order a lunch with Post Toasties— 
golden flakes of toasted corn—swimming in ice-cold milk or 
cream. How cooling. How refreshing. How delicious! It’s 
the wake-up food—easy to digest—quick to release new energy 
to the body. And everybody needs guick new energy these sultry 
summer days. Serve Post Toasties for breakfast, for lunch and 
supper too. A sensible summer food for big and little folks 
alike. The economical food for every thrifty shopper. Buy the 
wake-up food today—and see! 






The Wake-up 
Food 


A PRODUCT OF 
GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 






See Advertising Index, page 73 








ym BRING increasing happiness to 
the home is the aim of every right- 
minded man. It is easier today than 
ever before to transform household 
drudgery into cheerful tasks . . . to 
make life’s burdens ever lighter. All 
women will tell you that running 
water at thekitchen sink,in bathroom 
and laundry is counted among the 
greatest necessities by womankind. 

If you'll ask her, your wife, mother 
or daughter will verify this truth. 
And never before has it cost less to 
have a genuine Delco Water System. 
Delco deep well models have been 
radically reduced in price. Shallow 
well models are priced as low as $75 
f.o.b. factory. 

You can install a model to fill your needs 
and pay for it on exceptionally liberal 
terms. Every Delco Water System is sturdy 
and rugged ... with special features that 


mean care-free service. Write or mail the 
coupon for more details. 


DELCO 


WATER SYSTEMS 
AS LOW AS 


75% 


DELCO APPLIANCE CORPORATION, 
Dept. E-110, Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send free literature on Delco Water Systems. 
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the walls. The entrance was built of thin 
ledgestone, with larger stones forming an 
irregular border around the doorway. 

The roof is cement tile. On the old por- 
tion the roof was furred with nailing 
strips and the tile laid right over the old 
shingles. 

All the exterior woodwork—doors, win- 
dows, shutters, moldings, and so on—is of 
stock pattern, thus avoiding the extra 
expense and complications of special mill- 
work, besides saving time in getting these 
items delivered on the job. 

The projecting portions of the second 
story, along the front, add needed space 
upstairs and at the same time aid in 
breaking the apparent height of the walls. 
The curved entrance set in the angle of 
the walls is effective in tying the new 
wing to the original house. The entrance- 
doorway arch is repeated in the first- 
story French doors and the gable fanlight. 


Mucu of the attractiveness of the 
house is due to the color scheme: orange- 
stucco walls of moderately rough texture, 
dull, chalky blue shutters and woodwork, 
and salmon-color tile roof. Thus, even in 
the bleak grayness of winter, the DeNovo 
house is luminous with the charm of glow- 
ing color—g/owing, understand, not garish! 

The entrance to the house is into a 
stone-flagged vestibule with a French 
door opening into a hall which contains a 
coat closet under the stairs. French doors 
from the hall open into the living-room— 
a fine room consisting of the old parlor 
enlarged by the new addition, extending 
its lines toward the front. 

It was here, at the front of the house, 
that the most drastic revisions were 
made, as you will notice by examination 
of the before and after photographs. 
The old porch was removed and the 
floor of the hall and the parlor was 
lowered two steps below the original floor 
line; this was practicable because the 
basement does not extend under this 























This second-floor plan of the house 
after it was rebuilt shows how mod- 
ern it was made by. slight changes 


At the right is the second-floor plan 
of the house before it was rebuilt to 
give the DeNovos’ real home comfort 


portion of the house. Thus the en- 
trance level was lowered, to the 
advantage of the exterior appearance, 
and the new living-room is of the 
modish, sunken type with a high 


Keeping Their Home Young 





ceiling and steps leading up to the main 
floor level. Two steps were added at the 
foot of the main stair in the hall and the 
change of level was provided for without 
complications. 

A wide flagstone hearth extends across 
the end of the living-room, with a simple 
stone-trimmed fireplace in the corner. 
Across the hearth, in the other corner, is 
the entrance to the study—two steps in 
a deep arched opening which allows a 
charming view from the living-room. 


THE inner corners of the study have 
been splayed to match the effect of the 
projecting bay window at the other end. 
Bookcases were built into these angles, 
and at one side is a broad ingle, set off 
from the rest of the room by a beamed 
ceiling and flagged hearth. In the ingle 
is a fireplace with bronze tile, and on one 
side is a closet for convenient storage of 
wood. 

The dining-room was undisturbed ex- 
cept for the small niche and the china case 
built into the walls. The kitchen has been 
provided with built-in cases to takg the 
place of the pantry storage which was 
eliminated. A refrigerator recess was also 
provided. 

The side porch has now been incorpo- 
rated into the house proper. At the rear it 
forms a convenient entry with a toilet at 
one side. Along the side the porch has 
become an attractive loggia or sunroom, 
with three wide-arched French doorways 
opening on a stone-paved terrace—all 
facing south. The corner piers of the loggia 
are of stone and the ceiling is arched. 
Doors from the kitchen and the dining- 
room make the loggia a delightful place 
for informal meals, a use which also ex- 
tends to the terrace in pleasant weather. 


A GREAT deal of the open effect of the 
first story is due to the use of wide French 
doors in the inter-room openings. 

In the original upstairs portion of the 
house there were three bed- 
rooms. Now there are four, an 
additional one having been in- 
cluded in the living-room ex- 
tension. A bathroom was also 
provided, opening from the 
upper hall. 

Most decidedly, the De- 
Novos’ rebuilt home is not 
what a brand-new house would 
have been; but they feel that 
the advantage is theirs—they 
have a more commodious, more 
intimate, more individual home 
than if they had built anew. 
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Two Bathrooms of 


Course [ Continued from page 27 | 


reason colored fixtures cost about 20 per- 
cent more than white. However, many 
people gladly pay this differential in order 
to have thoroly distinctive and colorful 
bathrooms. When there are two bath- 
rooms in a house and both are to have 
colored fixtures, it is almost invariably 
the custom to have a different color 
scheme for each room. 

The second question which the home- 
builder must decide is whether he wishes 
to choose his fixtures from the class of so- 
called “staple” fixtures or whether he 
wishes to go in for the fixtures with more 
distinction in style and design. In other 


words, all the large manufacturers of 


plumbing fixtures make two general lines 
of fixtures as well as faucets and fittings— 
one is the staple line and the other the 
art line. The art fixtures are modernistic 
in design. One may even get matched fix- 
tures and fittings with the same design 
carried out in tub, closet, lavatory, and 
faucets and fittings. These fixtures are the 
last word in smartness and distinction. 


Tue staple fixtures are, on the whole, 
not inferior in quality or in functional ex- 
cellence. They do not, however, have the 
charm of originality possessed by the art 
line. 

Then, too, there are variations in the 
individual fixtures. For instance, one may 
have a wall-hung lavatory, a pedestal lav- 
atory, or a lavatory with two legs. The 
price range is upward in the order in 
which they have just been enumerated. 
The better lavatories are made of vitreous 
china. 

The three kinds of closet combinations 
are the wash-down, the reverse trap, and 
the siphon jet. The siphon jet costs more 
because it 1s of better construction. It is 
very quiet. A siphon jet, for this reason, 
should always be chosen for the down- 
stairs lavatory, particularly if the lava- 


‘tory is to be near the living-room. The 


wash-down has the trap in front and for 
this reason does not look as well as the 
other two types. The trap opening in a 
siphon jet is al than in the other two 
and the flushing principle is such that 
many people believe it far more desirable. 
The cheapest closet seat is a plain birch- 
mahogany seat. The better seats are of 
wood or other materials with a composi- 
tion covering. They may be obtained in 
white or in colors. 


THERE remains to be pointed out the 
price variations in shower baths. The 
most expensive kind of a shower is the 
one in a separate stall, and, incidentally, 
one may buy various kinds of stalls, rang- 
ing in price from about $150 to several 
hundred and up to a thousand dollars. 
A shower over a tub, with all the piping 
concealed in the wall, is not expensive and 
is a desirable addition to the bathroom. 

he shower bath is a time-saving and 
economical method of bathing. The tem- 
perature of the water for a shower may be 
regulated by the turn of a single handle 
when a mixing valve is installed. This 
device is more expensive than use of a 
transfer valve, which transfers the water 
from the tub ‘faucets to the shower and 
necessitates mixing or tempering the 
water by turning two tub-faucet handles. 





The vitality, endurance and comfort of an Inner- 
spring Mattress depend almost entirely upon the 
integrity of the inner, concealed, steel spring con- 
struction. The superiority of “SLUMBERON” 
in this respect is assured by the fact that it is 
produced by Tbe Rome Company, makers of the 
famous “De Luxe’’ coil bedspring, the acknowl- 
edged standard of bedspring excellence every- 
where. “SLUMBERON” is likewise a standard 
of mattress excellence. 


» » ~~ 


N the stores they will show you the 

inside workings of “‘SLUMBERON”’... 
the patented “units-of-four” grouping 
of the coils which combines flexibility 
and freedom of coil 
action with absolute 
security. 
In the stores and 












The ROME ¥f Ensemble 


Th eNMa ult ress » Juxurious 





in comparison with other mattresses 
you will find “sLUMBERON’s” funda- 
mental superiority confirmed by its 
distinguished appearance. . . 
expressed in simple terms. . . symmetry 
of proportion . . . smart, precise tailoring 
. colorful, beautiful, but no striving for 
purely decorative effects. And more 
important: Smooth surfaces, free of 
knots and cotton tufts; substantial side 
walls, heavily corded, cannot be broken 
down; handles for convenience in 


opulence 


turning; weight of mattress exception- 
ally light. 
~~ » » 

You can have no idea of the possi- 
bilities of mattress comfort until you 
have slept on SLUMBERON; and when 
you avail yourself of The Rome Ensemble, 
which includes ‘‘sLUMBERON”’ mattress 
and “DeLuxe” bedspring, you will be 
impressed with its harmonious elegance 
and experience a degree of superlative 
sleeping comfort for which words can- 
not adequately prepare you. 

Slip Covers for “DeLuxe” come in 


three pastel shades, green, orchid 
and rose, to match mattresses. 


THE ROME Company, INC. 


CHICAGO NEWYORK SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON ROME, N.Y. BALTIMORE 


See Advertising Index, page 73 
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RAVE 
MONEY 


install now 


WINTER HEATING 
SUMMER COOLING 


Small Payment Now— 
No Further Payment Till 
Beginning of Heating Season 











J be electrically controlled 
Holland Vaporaire heating, 
cooling and air-conditioning 
system spells permanent relief 
from all héating worries. Hol- 
land burns oil, gas or coal 
equally well. Automatic regu- 
lation keeps comfort constant. 


Holland ‘Vaporaire works the 
year round. Insummer—when 
days and nights are oppres- 
sively hot and sultry, Holland’s 
airplane-type propeller sends 
cool currents of comfort cours- 
ing through every room. 
Install your Holland now and 
keep cool this summer. 


Satisfaction is guaranteed by 
written bond. 345 Branches in 
the United States. Telephone 
the Holland Branch in your 


community—oruse the coupon. 
Vaporaire Division, Holland 


Furnace Co., Holland, Mich. 
Eastern Offices, Chrysler 
Bldg., New York City. Western 
Offices, Straus Bldg., Chicago. 


HOLLAND 
- Vaporaire 


HEATING 


THIS COUPON! 


Se ee 


Holland Furnace Co., Holland, Mich. 

Without obligation, please give 
me full information about— [] Cost 
of Holland Vaporaire System for my 














home. [] Send me booklet “The Air 
We Live In.” () Cleaning and Repair 
Service. 

Name 

Address 

City _State 
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Make August Meals 
Delicious 
[ Continued from page 24 | 


to use in making small individual mounds.) 
Mask with mayonnaise and mark each 
mound into quarters with strips of egg 
whites. Fill 2 alternate quarters with the 
finely chopped beets and the other 2 with 
the egg yolk. Top with a bit of mayon- 
naise. The same method of garnishing 
may be ised if the salad is served in one 
large mound rather than the individual 
ones, and it makes a very pretty dish on a 
platter with the various accompaniments. 


HAM-AND-POTATO SALAD 


2 cupfuls of minced ham 

2 cupfuls of diced potatoes 

1 minced onion 

6 small sweet gherkins diced 

3 sliced hard-cooked eggs 

Salt 

Pepper 

Mayonnaise 

Combine all the ingredients and add 

enough mayonnaise to bind them together. 
Serve on lettuce. 


GERMAN-STYLE POTATO SALAD 


6 potatoes 

1 onion 

2 hard-cooked eggs 

Salt 

Boil potatoes in their jackets and peel 

while hot. Cut in thin slices. Add the 
onion cut in thin slices. Sprinkle with 
salt. While still hot pour German-salad 
dressing over the mixture. Chill. Just 
before serving add a little cream, either 
sweet or sour. 


GERMAN-SALAD DRESSING 
2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
1 tablespoonful of flour 
1 tablespoonful of brown sugar 
‘4 cupful of vinegar 
1g cupful of water 
Salt and pepper 
Melt the butter, then stir in the flour 
and the brown sugar. Next add the vinegar, 
water, and seasonings. Cook until smooth, 
stirring meanwhile, 


CHILI SAUCE-HORSERADISH 
DRESSING 


Chili sauce seasoned with horseradish 
and a bit of Worcestershire sauce adds 
zest to servings of salmon, tuna, or crab- 
meat. 

Pickled beets are given a different tang 
that is very pleasant by the addition of a 
few caraway seeds to the spiced vinegar 
mixture. 


JELLIED-SHRIMP SALAD 


2 cupfuls of shrimp 

1 tablespoonful of lemon juice 

1 tablespoonful of minced parsley 

| mane of chopped celery 

14 teaspoonful of salt 

14 teaspoonful of pepper 

Paprika 

1 tablespoonful of gelatine 

14 cupful of cold water 

1 cupful of cooked salad dressing 

Remove the black vein from the 

shrimps and break into small pieces. Add 
lemon juice, parsley, celery, and season- 
ings. Soak the gelatine for 5 minutes in 
cold water and dissolve over hot water. 
Add to the cooked salad dressing and 
combine with the shrimp mixture. Pour 
into small molds which have been dipped 
in cold water. Chill. Unmold each serving 
on a lettuce leaf. 








The sandwich looked sotempt- 
ing in its dainty dress of Fancy 
Waxed Paper that he could not 
resist another! 

And who could? These gayly decorated, 
superfine wrappers add beauty and distinc- 
tion and a more tempting appeal. The gay 
fast colors and beautiful modernistic de- 
signs of Fancy Waxed Paper stimulate the 
most jaded appetite. A good sandwich 
tastes twice as good when neatly and prettily 
wrap 
Whether it be a picnic, afternoon bridge, pot- 
luck supper or a party for the kiddies—you can 
add a colorful touch by wrapping sandwiches 
or other dainties in this pleasingly different 
Fancy Waxed Paper. 
Ask your favorite dealers for this handy soc 
package, 75 large sheets, 11x14. If they can- 
not supply you, we will, postpaid, and with 
your order include samples of K VP Household 
Papers and a Miracle Paper Dish Rag, free. 
Money back if not pleased. 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co, 
Kalamaz 
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Arrange Your Fall 
Club Meetings Now! 


e 


Arrange your meetings for this fall now! 


This fall, club members will plan improve- 
ments in landscaping their yards and in 
planting their gardens. Better Homes and 
Gardens offers you lectures on gardening and 
rege pe illustrated with colored slides, 

1€ 


that w them beautify their home sur- 
roundings. These lectures on aneeng 
and on the care of bulbs nave been receives 


enthusiastically throughout the United 
States and your club will welcome them, too! 


Write us today, and we will tell you how 
these lectures can be secured without actual 
expense. 


BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 
Box 9008, Des Moines, Iowa 
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Summer Hospitality 
for Tables 


| Continued from page 15 | 


the huntsmen accent the green and brown 
of the landscape and border. Many of the 
scenes are taken from eighteenth-century 
engravings. Complete dinner services 
often contain a different view on each 
piece. 

A porcelain dinner service in a quaint 
eighteenth-century pattern serves a mul- 
titude of purposes. One design that com- 
bines well with other dishes has rosebuds 
scattered seemingly promiscuously in an 
all-over chintz pattern. Another has 
sprays of pink blossoms and a lovely two- 
tone rope border in green and yellow. The 
blossoms might also be arranged in nose- 
gays or garlands and several pastel colors 
combined. 

A friend drops in for a cup of tea and a 
a chat, or perhaps tea follows an exciting 
afternoon game of bridge in the living- 
room. The hostess, being the proud pos- 
sessor of a porcelain dinner service, as- 
sembles her tea set from it and spreads a 
lace or embroidered linen cloth over her 
bridge table. Silver in a simple design— 
perhaps just a godroon edge—might be 
combined with it. 


THERE is sure to be an occasion for an 
informal dinner party during the summer 
months, and this promises to be a happy 
event. 

The cloth is of white damask. Thin 
glass in delicate green, either plain or 
etched, is used for the low center bowl, 
compotes, and candlesticks, throwing the 
pink roses, bonbons, and candles into 
relief. The glass stemware has crystal 
bowls set on green stems. 

The dinner plates from the porcelain 
service, with tiny rosebuds scattered over 
the surface, are used as service plates. 
Grapefruit is served in green glass. The 
cream soups or soup plates match the 
service plates. The fish is brought in on 
square plates with speckled beauties swim- 
ming in green waters to tempt the anglers. 
The rosebud dinner plates appear again 
with the roast. Salad is served on green 
glass. The dessert plates have an apple- 
green rim and a nosegay in the center. 
Green-glass finger bowls accompany the 
dessert plates. After-dinner coffee is 
served in the living-room or, possibly, on 
the porch in apple-green cups. 

The same principles apply to setting 
a table as decorating a room. In addition 
to these the table must fit as a unit into 
the room and be suitable to the occasion 
for which it is spread. The nice thing about 
it is that even limited appointments may 
be so interchanged and rearranged as to 
suit a multitude of functions and satisfy 
one’s own mood. 
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The 
charming resi- 
dence of Dr. James 
Gamble at Philadelphia, 
80 reminiscent of old 
Pennsylvania, is glazed 
with Libbey + Owens + 
Ford Quality Glass. H. 
Louis Duhring, Arch- 
itect, Philadel- 
phia. 
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The tone of a home depends to a great extent on the quality of glass in its 
windows. The warmth, cheer and graciousness of a home are multiplied by 
the added life and brilliance of sparkling glass. The beauty of Libbey- 
Owens: Ford Glass will contribute to the personality of your home~ 
because its brilliance and sparkle are lasting. Consult your architect in 
your choice of materials. Each sheet of Libbey-Owens-Ford “A” 
Quality Glass bears the label L-O-F for your protection and guidance. 


Liesey-Owens Foro 
CAASS COMPANY 


ck 


Listen to Floyd Gibbons every Sunday Evening at 10:15 Eastern Daylight Saving 
Time, over WJZ and associated NBC stations. 


LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 


Manufacturers of Highest Quality Flat Drawn Window Glass, Polished Plate 
Glass and Shatter proof Safety Glass; also distributors of Figured and WireGlass 
manufactured by the Blue Ridge Glass Corporation of Kingsport, Tenn. 


LIBBEY: OwENS:FORD 
QUALITY GLASS 


See Advertising Index, page 73 


Printed blue for 
double strength and 


This label appears on 
each light of L:O-F 


“A” Quality Gliss. red forsingle strength. 








ANITA 
| CLOTH 


WALL COVERING 





OING to redecorate a room or two this 
Fall? Be sure to see the beautiful 
new styles in Sanitas now being shown 
by decorators. 
Sanitas is the double duty wall cover- 
ing, protective as well as decorative. 
Sanitas hides old cracks in walls and 
ceilings. New ones cannot break through 
the strong cloth backing. 
Easily cleaned with a sponge and warm 
water. Styles for every room in the house. 
Ask your decorator to show you the 
Sanitas Sample Books containing the 
complete line. 


The Standard Textile Products Co. 
520 Broadway Dept. 34, New York 


OTe) Gas 
AND 


SAMPLES 
Sent on Request 











>» » snstead of. 
merely stupefying them 


PULVEX is guaranteed to absolutely kill all 
and lice, and to ward off new attacks 7 to 14 
days. Ordinary powders only stun the fleas, the 
revive and re-infest. Pulvex is harmless, ifsw 
lowed; non- irritating; odorless; easily used. Free 
children’s pets from fleas; they carry tapeworm 
— Guarantee Ria dog’s comfort and 
with Pulvex, the guaranteed flea powder. 


wil inet CoorEh's NEPHEWS ine Ine, 


»1925 Clifton Avenue, C 


Ym maya lh eye or ok 
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A House of Quaint Dignity 


after taking the adjacent property into 
consideration, a line of Lombardy Pop- 
lars directly behind them. The poplars 
will be found valuable not only because 
they make a very pretty picture silhou- 
etted against the gray stone of the house 
but because they will deaden much of the 
noise from the street. If the lot is shallow 
it will be well to place the house fairly 
close to the street and reserve the greater 
lawn for the rear garden. In this case the 
walk should run directly to the street. If 
the lot is deep, so that one may have a 
large front lawn, the walks should bend 
over to the driveway. This prevents the 
distracting appearance which results from 
dividing the lawn. 
On entering the 
glazed entrance 
door one finds him- 
self in an intri- 
guing stair hall. 
There is a splendid 
view to be had by 
glancing thru the 
dining-room, which 
is two steps down, 
out over the gar- 
den to the rear. To 
the left is seen the 
stairway and the 
branching second- 
ary hall framed by ing 
a large arch. From | 
this smaller hall 
one may enter 
either the kitchen, 
basement, lava- | 1% 
tory, or coat closet. . 
This hall and the 
stairway are well 
lighted by the large 
casement window | 
' 
i 
| 


Set or VS ROIS | 


prize: 


seeds. 
a t 


chicten 


on the first land- 
ing. To the right is 
the opening into 
the living-room or 
drawing-room. 
Which it should be 
should depend on 
the taste and mode 
of life of the | 

| 

| 


number o 


owner. 

Of course, the 
whole interior of 
the house would in 
some measure fol- 
low the choice 
made. If one se- 
lects the drawing- 
room as best fitted 
to his needs, then 
he should suppose 
that if this same 
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"THERE are stuffed peppers and 
stuffed peppers, but none ‘better 
than those stuffed with well-sea- 
soned chicken and tender young 
corn. This is another bridge- 
luncheon dish which could win a 


Green peppers, one for each serv- 


Cut a slice from the stem end of 

each pepper and remove the 

Wash and parboil the 

peppers. Drain. Prepare filling 
he following proportions: 

cupfuls of diced cooked 


1 cupful of fresh or canned corn 
Well-seasoned chicken gravy to 
moisten almost to a paste 


It is impossible to say just how 
much filling is needed for a given 


possible to say just how much 
| chicken gravy is needed because 
| everyone does not make gravy of 
| the same consistency. 
should be fairly moist. 

Fill peppers and bake in a mod- 
erate oven (375 degrees) for 40 
minutes, or until the pepper cases 
are browned slightly. 


[ Editor’s Note: This is the eighth 


of a series of “This Is SO Good!” 
recipes, collected by Mrs. Smith.] 





[Continued from page 30| 


placed in the forward corner—a very in- 
formal position in this case. 

The living-room is well lighted by large 
casement windows to the reat and side 
and by double French doors to the rear. 
The doors open directly on the covered 
porch. 

From the living-room we pass on into 
the dining-room, where we find a group 
of casements overlooking the garden to 
the rear and on the right side a pair of 
glazed doors, up two steps with the afore- 
said porch directly without. 

There are cabinets on each side of 
the sink, which is under the window in 
the kitchen. In addition we find an 
ample closet for 

ots and pans. 

here is wall space 
for range, refrig- 
erator, and table. 
The service-entry 
hall opens into the 
kitchen. From this 
hall one may reach 
the driveway, or if 
he wishes, the sec- 
ond floor by way 
of the secondary 
stairway. 

Mounting _ this 
stairway we reach 
a bedroom which 
is two steps lower 
than the remain- 
ing two. This room 
may be used as a 
servant’s room or 
guest room. It has 
a large closet and 
separate bathroom. 

On reaching the 
higher levels in the 
main hall we find a 


th~ DASA 


peppers, since they a a A wy 
vary so in size. And it is also im- | room croset. 2 his 
hall is also well 


lighted by the large 
window on the first 
landing. The rear 
bedroom, bath- 
room, and master’s 
bedroom are also 
reached from this 
hall. 

It will be noted 
that the bedrooms 
have cross-venti- 
lation and large 
closets, the mas- 
ter’s room, in addi- 
tion, having two 
closets, three-way 
ventilation, and a 


The filling 








selection were 

found in France at 

the time of Louis XV that the lord and 
master would be in some way connected 
with the court. The decoration and fur- 
nishings would be delicate and effeminate, 
matching as far as possible those which he 
had seen at the court. On the other hand, 
the living-room would contain furniture 
of peasant design of far greater intimacy 
than that exquisite formal furniture which 
we in America have known as French. The 
treatment of the entire interior would then 
have frankly structural spirit-beamed 
ceilings, oak-paneled walls, sturdily carved 
lintels over the fireplaces, rough-plastered 
ceilings, and so on. This last choice would 
be the better because the fireplace is 


corner fireplace. 
A bed or dress- 
ing alcove is designed for the master’s 
bedroom because it was customary in old 
France. However, there was seldom, if 
ever, a window opening into the alcove. 

The rear garden should consist mainly 
of a great lawn with paved box parterre 
adjoining the porch. ff there happens to 
be a mountain or building of interest to 
the rear, the builder would do well to put 
ina reflecting pool with a broad flat curb 
of limestone level with the turf. 

The cubical contents of “A House of 
Quaint Dignity” are 31,400 cubic feet, 
which at 40 cents (in some sections of the 
United States) would make it. cost 
$12,560. 
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Making a Pool 
and Rock Garden 


[ Continued from page 23 | 


position in which it was found in the 
quarry. Each rock must be buried in the 
soil about one-third of its'height, partly to 
fix it securely, since the stones are used as 
steps to reach the plants for cultivating, 
and partly because the plants often send 
their roots long distances along the buried 
edges of the rocks in search of moisture. 

The piles of top soil which have been 
saved are now available for use around 
the rocks. If this is not a light friable soil, 
sand should be added to it. Avoid air 
pockets, for no rock plant can flourish 
with its roots partly in air! Allow suffi- 
cient room between the rocks for the 
plants, as more rock gardens are spoiled 
by an excess of rocks in a given area than 
by an insufficient number. 


IN MAKING a selection of the regular 
rock plants, it is also well to remember 
that a large clump of several plants of one 
variety gives a much better effect than 
isolated specimens. Therefore it is best to 
limit the number of varieties in making 
out the list. Many rock plants may be 
grown from seed, but for the first plant- 
ing it is best toobtain plants pot-grown. 

It is generally considered to be good 
taste to have the rocks nearly covered 
with plants, and for this purpose there 
are scores of easily grown ones. With 
time the rock-gardener becomes a special- 
ist, then he searches the world for new 
and rare plants. No other type of garden 
offers vad splendid opportunities bor the 
collector’s instinct. 

A beginner should start with the more 
easily grown plants. [You will be inter- 
ested in Better Homes and Gardens’ Leaf- 
let B-G-66, “The Rock Garden Calen- 
dar,” which gives an extensive list of 
plants and may be obtained by addressing 
the Home Service Bureau, Better Homes 
and Gardens, Des Moines, and sending a 
2-cent stamp to cover postage.—Editor.] 

Until the plants have become large 
enough to be effective, annual plants, such 
as petunias, Sweet Alyssum, and Cali- 
fornia-poppies, are useful fillers, if one 
remembers that the permanent rock 
plants must not be crowded out. 

Then, even if you are not blessed with 
that “sunny side sloping to the south- 
east,” which books admonish us to select 
as the site for our rock garden, yet you 
may still enjoy that most fascinating 
form of horticulture—the growing of al- 
pa or those plants of the Ameri- 
can flora which are best suited to such a 
garden. Moreover, if a garden is con- 
structed on the lines that have been indi- 
cated here, even with so great a handicap 
as a completely level plot, you may well 
take unto yourself some of the architect’s 
pride in his work when he has created a 


, lovely thing. 








Install Iron Fireman Now ... Pay by the Month 


Iron Fireman burns coal, the safe, economical fuel. Quiet in operation, automatically 
controlled, Iron Fireman is ever on duty to relieve you from the burden of furnace care, 
and to maintain just the proper degree of healthful warmth in your home. Iron Fireman 
can be purchased on easy monthly payments. Write for literature, or ask an Iron Fireman 
engineer to examine your heating plant and supply estimated savings and costs. Iron 
Fireman Manufacturing Co., Portland, Oregon. Branches or subsidiaries in Cleveland, 
Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Milwaukee. Dealers everywhere. 


IRON FIREMAN 


is.on the job-/” 


“Vou DON’T KNOW how lucky we are, Jack. Next winter, 
when it’s icy cold, it will still be summer for us because our Iron 
Fireman will keep the house just as warm and comfortable as it 
is right now. Your daddy will have time to play with you in the 
mornings, instead of spending his time trying to get the furnace 
started. And your mother won’t have to tire herself out running up 
and down stairs putting coal on the fire all the time.” 

Lucky babies—and lucky parents—when Iron Fireman brings 
luxurious, automatic coal heating into the home. 


There is an Iron Fireman size and model 
for every home, large or small, and for all 


types of buildings and industrial plants. 


IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Portland, Oregon, Department BH-3 
Please give me full information regarding Iron Fireman. 


IRON FIREMAN 















Automatic 


See Advertising Index, page 73 












































































COAL BURNER 






Pirate: “Look! A man o’ war!” 

Capt. Kidd: “* Piffle, sailor ! 
We're ready! I was THERE 
with a CROSLEY !” 


OLD, bad buccaneer that he was, 

Capt. Kidd had his weak moments. 
He liked to sit on deck with his radio and 
tune in on symphonies and bedtime 
stories. And his weakness proved profit- 
able too. It helped him evade his enemies. 
Right at the moment that plans were 
being made to capture him he was aware 
of them. They didn’t kid Capt. Kidd. He 
was THERE with a Crosley. You, too, 
can be THERE, with a Crosley when 
great future events occur. 


Tune in WLW Cincinnati (700 K.C., 428.3 
Meters) every Wednesday night at 8:00 E. S. T. 


The New 
CROSLEY 
SUPER 
BUDDY 
BOY 


\ The New Crosley 
m SUPER BUDDY 
BOY—a 7-tube 
: Pentode Superhet- 

erodyne — uses the 
New Crosley Pliodynatron_ Oscillator — Dynamic 
Speaker — Exponential or Variable Mu tubes — 
Illuminated Angular Vision Dial and many other 









revolutionary big set features. Amazingly beautiful — 
remarkable in perfor mpnee—senaetioeniie low in price. 
Other Crosley models from The 
WIGIT at $39.75, complete withtubes, $ .00 
to the PENTODE SUPERHET- 
ERODYNE (Pliodynatron) Series 
starting at $65.00, complete with COMPLETE 
tubes. Send for FREE booklet, 74, WITH TUBES 
Western prices slightly higher 
THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATIO 
Home of “the Nation’s Station” — WLW 

Powel Crosley, Jr., President Cincinnati 





Let 
Calvert School 
come to you 


Catvert ScHoot, since its foundation 34 years 
ago, has successfully taught thousands of chil- 
dren in their own homes in every part of the 
world. Calvert Home Instruction Courses provide 
expert schooling from Kindergarten to High School 
under the supervision of specialists in child educa- 
tion. Each pupil’s work is individually guided by 
a Calvert teacher in Baltimore. 

Boys and girls thus taught usually take ad- 
vanced standing when they later enter day or 
Seeeting school. Often a year or more is safely 
saved. 

With Calvert Home Instruction your child can 
go as fast or as slowly as necessary. 

V. M. Hillyer, A.B., Harvard,. author of “A 
Child’s History of the World,” “A Child’s Geog- 
raphy,” juvenile “best sellers,” is Headmaster. 





‘or descriptive booklet address 


CALVERT SCHOOL 


158 W. Tuscany Road _ Baltimore, Md. 
ee 
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Peter Learns the 
Meaning of Discipline 
[ Continued from page 25 | 


quickly, if anything. It came to me then 
that he was thoroly enjoying the drama of 
the scene! It was the most excitement life 
had furnished him as yet. He loved it. Sol 
dropped the appeal to his higher nature 
and turned to behaviorism. I reconditioned 
him by pulling back the spoon without 
any emotional trimmings whatever the 
second the hands came toward it. After a 
little wait, the spoon advanced. If a hand 
came up, it retreated. 

At the end of six meals, Pete was eating 
like a gentleman. Occasionally a hand 
started up, hesitated in midair, subsided 
onto the tray once more. No excitement, 
no food either—why do it? Being a wise 
baby and a hungry one, he didn’t. 


Trus ended the first lesson in discipline, 
with the theory still intact—strengthened, 
indeed, by a reminder of the absolute in- 
adequacy of words when dealing with an 
infant. It is our actions and attitudes that 
do all the talking to him. 

The first serious discipline situation 
that comes up, as a rule, is when the baby 
gets into things as he acquires powers of 
locomotion. My answer to that is to keep 
him in his pen or fastened in his little 
playroom indoors, except when an adult 
is about to guide him in his explorations. 
In the playroom he can have a free hand, 
for Big Sister’s treasures are on high 
shelves far beyond his reach, while low 
shelves hold all he can possibly want. 

When he is loose about the house, we 
are most careful to avoid the feeling of 
continuous thwarting, the thing, to my 
mind, which makes demons of children. 
We remove from the lower third of the 
rooms anything he shouldn’t have. When 
he starts to take a paper off the table, we 
say: “That is mother’s. Here is Peter’s 
paper,” and give him one for himself. So 
far these substitutions have satisfied him 
perfectly. Out-of-doors in his little pen he 
operates to suit himself. 

Come now the so-called bad habits— 
thumb-sucking and the like. A previous 
discussion of this matter brought many 
letters, some disapproving utterly my 
stand that thumb-sucking was not a thing 
to worry about. I thought: “Well, Pete 
shall be my offering to science in this 
matter. I shall leave him absolutely alone 
to suck his thumb or not as he pleases, 
and we shall see what happens.” For | 
believed that all such habits—thumb- 
sucking, nail-biting, tics, self-handling— 
were symptoms of some unhappy condi- 
tion and not diseases in themselves. Find 
the condition making the trouble and 
treat that, was my creed. In the case of a 
perfectly healthy baby of good habits, I 
felt that the custom would soon be dropped 
if no drama were built around it. 


I AM now ready to make a report on 
the thumb-sucking. Pete started it the day 
he got home, just as did Big Sister. He 
popped that thumb so you could hear it 
all over the house. With Big Sister, worry 
over the habit darkened all the days of 
her infancy. I inflicted the various tor- 
tures prescribed for breaking a child of 
thumb-sucking and she retaliated by be- 
coming a confirmed thumb-sucker—with- 
out ill results, however. 

. In Pete’s case, I resolved not to care. 





























beautiful garden 


Kill plant insects 
with EVER GREEN 


EVER GREEN will protect the 
beauty of your flowers by killing 
~~ garden insects, even the tough 
old aster beetle {tarnished plant bug}. 
Pleasant to use, absolutely non-poisonous 
to birds, pets, and will not burn the most 
tender bloom. Used by leading florists. 
Sold by seed, hardware, drug and de- 
partment stores. Highly concentrated. 1-oz. 
size 35c, 6-oz. $1.00. Use any sprayer. Ex- 
cellent to kill fleas on dogs. If your dealer 
can’t supply you we'll send the 1 oz. size 
postpaid for 35c. McLaughlin Gormley 
King Co.,1715 Fifth St. S. E., Minneapolis 
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and tender toes — relieved 
in 1 minute by these thin, 

ing, healing pads. Safe! 
Also sizes for Callouses, Bunions 


D&£ Scholl's 
Zino-pads 


1 New Moerheimi Blue Spruce $1.25 


Very rare. Bluest and finest of all Blue Spruces. Perfect 


form. Strong preted plants 5-10 in. 5 year old roots. 


2 for $ 10 for $10.00 and 100 for $85 
1 New Japanese bloodleaved Maple 8-12 inehes..... .. $1.25 
1 Hardy Japanese Magnolia Soulangeana 6-10... . . 81.25 


10 Hardy Rock Garden Plants. Finest varieties ... $1.25 
4 Reek Garden Evergreens Japanese Yews....... ..- 81.23 
4 Choice Peonies. 4 colors In fine varieties ...... ‘ $1.25 
We are Growers of Unusual, New and Rare Hardy Plants. 
Add for postage 15c for 1 and 25c for more collections. 


THOMSEN NURSERY (Catalog Free) MANSFIELD PA 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 

A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Suburbanites, 
Country Estates and Poultrymen. 
Low Prices-Easy Terms 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO 
1035, 33rd Ave., 3. £., Minacapolis, Mina. 



















IRISES -:- PEONIES 


12 wonderful Irises $1.00 Postpaid in U. 8. Including Am- 
bassadeur, the most popular Iris in the world, all different and 
labeled. Send for price list of worlds best Irises and Peonies. 
GELSER BROS., Box Y, DALTON, N. Y. 
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When I heard that pop I smiled fondly 
and murmured, “I am so glad you enjoy 
it, darling.” Absolutely no attention was 
paid to it, but a great deal of attention 
was paid to seeing that he was happy, 
comfortable, and had enough to eat. | 
put the thumb-sucking out of my mind 
altogether, and realized months later that 
he never sucked it any more, except occa- 
sionally when he was sleepy. 


My EXPERIENCE with Pete confirms 
me in my impression that we fasten un- 
desirable habits on children when we make 
a fuss about them. Treat the cause but 
ignore the habit itself, and, above all, 
don’t worry about it. 

Indeed, my creed is that when a baby 
does so beautifully what we want in the 
essentials, it is only sporting to bother 
him as little as possible about other things. 
Let him make Lie explorations and get his 
bumps. 

Pete doesn’t like things on his head— 
why make him wear them? His au- 
burn hair is thick, and he spent hours a 
day out-of-doors bareheaded last winter 
without a cold. As long as he eats and 
sleeps, and so on, to please us, he can con- 
sult his own fancy about head-coverings. 

He bends far over the side of the bed, 
but not too far. No, indeed! He fell out 
once, and he won’t do that again. 

There is also the matter of Kitty, a 
drab animal, always underfoot, madden- 
ing in its humility but justifying its exist- 
ence by its devotion to Pete. It runs to 
him when it sees him, rubs against him, 
purring, just as if it didn’t know that in 
the next minute it would be used as a 


football. 


PETE is no sissy. He knowsonly one way 
to play, and that is pretty rough. As I 
have tried modestly to convey, he is a 
husky yearling and his love pats make 
strong men tremble. With Kitty it is all 
in a spirit of affection and fun, of course, 
for he adores the drab little animal, and, 
as I said, as yet he knows only one way to 
play. 

Shall we leave the poor beast to the 
torture? Shall we maul Pete a few times 
to show him how it feels? I thought for a 
while that Kitty would take the matter 
into her own claws some day, but she 
never has, tho she raked an older visitor 
soundly for being one-tenth as rude. 

Well, I am trying to show Pete a better 
way. I take his hand and rub it over the 
animal gently, saying, “Nice Kitty.” He 
liked doing it, as he likes every new idea, 
and every once in a while abandons his 
hair-raising, tail-pulling tactics for the 
one demonstrated. I have some hopes of 
it’s working out on that basis. 

The discipline theory, I realize as well 
as you, has only had its first faint testing 
as yet. A lot of things will happen to it 
before we are thru, and I know it would be 
folly to make either promises or prophe- 
sies. But even at this stage I can cer- 
tainly recommend it as a character-devel- 
oper for parents. The need to work thin 
out patiently, sweetly, and _ tactfully 
proves most wholesome for the person- 
ality generally. 

So far as Pete and the theory are con- 
cerned, we'll try it owt another year and 
then report, if the editor is willing, along 
with the inside information on bladder 
control. While I refuse to prophesy, I am 
hopeful. 

And I’m sure of one thing. Whether the 
child is perfect or not at the end of the 
year, his mother will be! 





“FROM NOW ON, it’s Black Flag 
Liquid for me. It always works like 
magic—rids my house of flies and 
mosquitoes, moths, ants, bedbugs and 
roaches, and saves me money, too!” 

You'll find she’s right! For Black 
Flag Liquid’s extra powerful killing 
ingredients make work surer and 
quicker. Just close the windows— 





spray it into the air—fil the room 
with its pure, pleasant-smelling, 
stainless liquid. Not a fly or mos- 
quito escapes. Yet it’s harmless to 
humans and pets. Sold with a money- 
back guarantee. 

Get Black Flag Liquid to-day. Save 
money and discover the safest, surest, 
quickest insect-killer on the market. 


© 1931. 8. F. co, 








Fe S Black Flag comes in Powder form, too. Just as deadly. Kills all insect 
* “"* pests. Many people prefer Black Flag Powder for crawling pests. It 
stays where you put it—kills pests when they craw! through it. 




















K FLAG 
LIQUID | 


KILLS FLIES AND MOSQUITOES ~ DEAD! 


See Advertising Index, page 73 
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Once Upon a Time -- 
Story by Marguerite Gode 


Rain, rain, buckets of rain, 

Washing the faces of tired summer flowers. 
Dancing silver dances in the lily pool, 
Chasing, racing, merry drops 

Across the windowpane, 

Keeping little boys and girls indoors. 


Or: DEAR,” sighed Jerry sadly 
as he sat at the breakfast table look- 
ing out at the storm. “If it doesn’t 
stop raining soon we can’t visit the 
ant hill.” 

“Never mind, ‘Little Brother,” 
laughed Babette. “If we can’t visit 
the one in the field we can find plenty 
of them safe and dry inside our story- 
books. Look—here is a picture of an 
ant on the cover of this new library 
book. Her name is Anderilla. Let’s 
read about her.” : 


Jerry finished his bowl of cereal 
quickly and settled himself beside his 
sister while she read aloud: 

Anderilla was a little brown ant 
who lived in a large ant hill in some- 
one else’s garden. When she was 
a wee small grub, black enemy ants 
invaded the home of her tribe and 
carried off all the children. 

“Here is a strong little creature,” 
they said as they spied Anderilla. “We 
shall feed and care for her until she 
grows to be an ant. She can do a great 
deal of work for us in return.” So 
they watched over her thru her early 
days as if she were one of their own 
kind. When the time came for her to 
go to sleep in her chrysalid bed, the 
older ants were delighted. 

“Soon we shall have a new slave,” 
they said. “We shall call her Ande- 
rilla.” Several days later they were 
rewarded by having a perfect brown 
ant creep from the cocoon. Nurses 
and ant-workers were close at hand to 
help her free herself and take the food 
which they had foraged for her. She 
had eaten nothing since the day she 
entered the chrysalid, and 
even ants can become very 
hungry. 

But from then on Ande- 
rilla learned she must not 
only-care for herself, but she 
must wait upon others. As 
quickly as she had become 
an ant she had likewise be- 
come a slave in the house of 
the Queen. Thru long hours 
of the day and night she 
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The Children’s Pleasure Chest 


toiled in winding chambers of the 
underground nest. There were large 
numbers of grub children to be carried 
about and kept clean, eggs to be 
watched over, and ant cows to be 
milked. In addition to all these duties, 
the Queen herself demanded atten- 
tion, and Anderilla was her favorite 
lady-in-waiting. 

“Stay away from the doorway,” 
she had been told repeatedly. “You 
are too good a servant to lose.”” And 
Anderilla had obeyed. 


BUT one day the warm sun beat 
cheerfully down on the anthill. Its 
warmth penetrated into the nursery 
room, where the little ant was wash- 
ing the faces of the squirming royal 
daughters. Forgetting all the dangers 
of disobedience, Anderilla crept near- 
er and nearer the surface of the ground 
until she came at last to the narrow 
doorway leading out into the big gar- 
den. Curiosity overcame her better 
judgment and she wriggled her head 
thru the opening. Not a soldier was on 
guard and the smooth path stretching 
before her offered all kinds of new ad- 
venture. Eggs, grubs, and even the 
Queen herself were forgotten. Ande- 
rilla was off on her first long walk. 
Just as she reached the gate that 
blocked the end of the en a long 
line of ants passed by. Several of them 
were carrying smaller ants in their 
jaws, for, like Anderilla, they, too, 
were slaves and must attend their 
masters. Slowly, solemnly, they 
marched along, paying no 
attention to the lone 
traveler as she 
crawled in 
under 


the 


Conducted by Louise Rockwell 


gate and continued toward the open 
doorway of a high stone dwelling. If 
Anderilla knew where she was going 
her sense of smell was undoubtedly to 
blame for it. 

On and on she journeyed until she 
found herself at last inside a cozy 
kitchen where a singing cook was stir- 
ring sugar-sweet preserves. Some of it 
had boiled over on to the tile floor. 
Luck for Anderilla! She feasted on the 
ruby-red mixture until she could eat 
no more. What a pity to leave so 
much sweetness behind. She would 
hurry back to tell the other slaves 
about it. Perhaps they could slip 
away and enjoy a share of its good- 
ness. 


BACK she went over the door sill and 
along the same path, in the direction 
of the ant hill. But when she reached 
the edge of the peony bed in which 
the nest was built she was surprised 
to meet strange ants rushing out of 
the doorway, carrying the royal black- 
ant grubs and many others in their 
jaws. They were not the black ants of 
the Queen’s family—they were brown 
like herself, and Anderilla was later 
to find several of her 
very Own cousins 
among the 
marauding 
tribe. 






































During her absence these brave little 
warriors had attacked the black ants and 
had been victorious. They were now 
busily engaged in carrying off the young 
who would wait upon them as Anderilla 
had waited upon their elders. 

How the story ended you can almost 
guess. Anderilla joined her own - band 
again and began a long, tedious march 
during which they were forced to build 
bridges and carry away obstacles which 
obstructed their way. At last a nest was 
completed in a great sunny meadow 
where there was little danger of people’s 
stepping on it or destroying it willfully. 
Deep into the ground the workers bur- 
rowed while huge soldiers stood on guard. 
Soil was loosened and carried to the sur- 
face, where it was deposited in mounds, 
and soon the new dwelling was ready for 
occupancy. 

Perhaps somewhere down in one of the 
snug rooms of the earth Anderilla spent 
many pleasant days while the royal 
daughters of the black Queen Ant waited 
upon her and washed the faces of her own 
dear babies. 

Jerry and Babette hoped she would live 
happily ever after, like Cinderella, for 
their names were somewhat alike, after 
all, weren’t they? 


And Did You Know -- 


1. There are over 2,000 species of ants. 

2. Even the largest ants weigh less than 
a gram, or hardly 1-30 of an ounce. 

3. Dwellings of ants are usually under- 
ground, altho some species build their 
homes in trees and some above ground or 
in tree cavities. 

4. Ants eat insects, animals (alive or 
dead), seeds, fungi, nectar, and honey 
dew from aphis (Ant Cows). Aphis are 
plant lice. 

5. Some ants are winged; others are not. 

6. The young are fed by workers or 
nurses, either with cut-up insect meat or 
liquid. 

7. Ants can detect light from darkness, 
but sight is not keen. 

8. The grubs or lar- 


14. The ant’s sense of smell is highly 


developed. 


15. Ants have occupations as do people. 
Among the most commonly known are 
those of being nurses, soldiers, dairymen, 
grain storers, scouts, farmers, and slaves. 


Too Small 


A WEE little elf said to himself, 
As he sat on a peony pink, 
“Plants are so tall 
And I am so small 
I’m out of size for this world, I think.” 
—Alice Hankey (11 years old), 
Minnesota. 


Camp-Fire Girls’ Hike 
Asout 6 o'clock one dark, fossy 


morning in June, our Camp Fire Girls 
group and guardian started for a hike. 
We headed for a pretty gravel bar along 
the river, about three miles from town. 
Each girl took along enough food for 
three meals. 

We got there about 7 o'clock and 
crossed the river on rocks, handing the 
food from one person to another. Camp 
Fire Girls are sup to take a cold 
plunge every morning, so we all put on 
our bathing suits and jumped into the 
swimming hole. 

After we got out and dressed we cooked 
breakfast. Then the sun was up, so we 
left the fires and played around a while. 
We climbed up the steep banks, and 
played games, and identified some plants. 
At noon we had a good dinner, then lay 
down to rest for a while. After that we 
spent 45 minutes having a Camp Fire 
meeting. Then we were ready for a swim. 
I couldn’t swim very well then, so some of 
the girls who were excellent swimmers 
swam beside me. After the swim we 
played around on the big rocks. About 
5:30 we had supper, tn Be the dishes, 
and got ready to go home. About 8 
o’clock we got home from our hike.—Etha 
Durham (11 years old), Oregon. 





vae change into ants 
during the time they 
are in their cocoons. 
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over them. 

11. The life of an 
ant falls into four 
well-marked periods: 
(1) the egg, (2) grub, 
(3) pupae (or chrysa- 
lis), and (4) ant. 

12, An ant eats 
food but does not 
grow. 

13. The ages of ants 
vary. Some species are 
known to have lived 
14 or I$ years. 
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are a world of fun 


Eveey minute is rich with sparkling dis- 
covery—and every little cloud quickly shows its 
silver lining, when a happy baby is around. 
They were born to be happy, and when they 
aren’t, there’s something wrong. Thanks to 
advances in science, progress in nutrition is 
rapidly making the needlessly undernourished 
baby a mistake of the past, along with soothing 
syrup and the pacifier. 


More time to enjoy them 


The wholesome, vitamin-rich goodness of the 
scientifically prepared Gerber Products is help- 
ing build sturdy bodies and wholesome spirits 
for thousands of happy babies. And the conven- 
ient, ready-to-serve advantages that the Gerber 
Products provide, are giving thousands of 
mothers hours of extra time each day to go 
adventuring with baby. 


Approved by National Authorities 


Ask your doctor how the Gerber Products should 
most effectively be used as the daily vegetable 
supplement to your own baby’s milk diet. Over 
67,000 doctors have examined samples of the 
Gerber Products, and your own doctor will be 
glad to explain why their special process of 
preparation conserves rich vitamin and mineral 
salt values that mean tooth and bone, and whole- 
some, happy development for baby. Each prod- 
uct is cooked without seasoning, steam-sterilized 
—and ready-to-serve as it is, or with the addition 
of a pinch of salt or sugar as baby’s doctor 
directs. Ask for the Gerber Products at your 
grocer’s or druggist’s. Look for the blue and 
white label with the A-B-C blocks. 


Send us the coupon below with roc to cover 
printing and mailing charges, for descriptive leaf- 
let and reproduction of the 
original Gerber Baby draw- 
ing. You will find it a charm- 
ing picture for the nursery or 
bedroom. 


Strained Vegetable Soup 
Strained Carrots - Strained 
Prunes - Strained Spinach 
Strained Tomatoes - Strained 
Peas - Strained Green Beans 















STRAINED VEGETABLES 


May we send you a Gerber Baby? 











Gerber Products 
Division, Fremont 

are bow Dept. 

BH-, Fremont, Mich, 
Enclosed find 10c (stampsorcoin) 
for which you will please mail me 
a black and white reproduction 
of the original Gerber Baby 
drawing. 











Name. 
Address 
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OF 


enemies 


MILLIONS 


Every housewife knows the importance 
of keeping toilet bowls clean. If germs 
are allowed to remain there, the health 
of the entire household is menaced. 

But many women spend unnecessary 
hours in scrubbing toilet bowls. Let 
Sani-Flush, an antiseptic, cleansing 
powder, do this unpleasant job for you! 
Just sprinkle a little in the toilet bowl, 
follow directions on the can, flush, and 
watch the bowl become snow-white. All 
odors are eliminated, all germs instantly 
killed. Even the hidden trap, which no 
brush can reach, is cleansed and puri- 
fied by Sani-Flush. 

by grocery, drug and hardware 
stores, 25c; in Canada, 35c. The Hygienic 
Products Co., Canton, Ohio. (Another 
use for Sani-Flush — cleaning automo- 
bile radiators. See directions on can.) 


Sani-Flush 


CLEANS CLOSET BOWLS 
WITHOUT SCOURING 








SHUMWAY’S 
Pedigreed 
BULBS 


Garden Tools given Free with Orders 

Shumway's selected, Holland grown, 
bulbs produce blooms of gorgeous met Y 
Priced low for such superior quality. All 

steel Bulb Setter sent free with each order 
of $2.00 or more—complete garden kit 
_ with each order of $10.00 or more. 
Superfine Mixtures—Largest Size aa 






arwin Tulips, 17 varieties........... 50 
0 Breeder Tulips, 15 varieties............ +30 
50 Cottage Tulips, 12 varieties........... 1.80 
50 Early 1.95 


‘ingle Tulips, 12 varieties. ..... J 
50 Early Double Tulips, — 
12 varieties....... 1.95 
50 Crocuses, 5 varieties 
114” in diameter... 1. 
50 Hyacinths, 


10 varieties....... 3.50 
50 Narcissi, U.S. Grown, 
ae 4.00 


Alt delivery charges prepaid 
FREE BULB BOOK 


in full colors—a valuable 
guide to gardening. It's 
free. Write for it today. 
R. H. SHUMWAY 
(Founded 1870) 
SEEDSMAN 
122 S. First STs 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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Painting With 
Oriental Poppies 


[ Continued from page 17 | 


and displays its great blue hearts. Behind 
the poppies rise the tall stems of garden- 
heliotrope (Valerian officinalis), with its 
heads of delicate lace, the soft yellow 
flowers of Iris Shekinah, and dainty foun- 
tains of Blue Flax, while in the foreground 
a billowy blue mass of Veronica teucrium 
tumbles over the stones. 

Oriflamme is a vigorous poppy of flam- 
ing orange tinged with scarlet which 
flaunts its petal banners above the golden 
trumpets of another early Hemerocallis, 
the gracefully decorative, native colum- 
bine, and smiling pansies of reddish brown 
—all enhanced by the pale yellow Iris 
Flavescens and the gay, strong gypsy 
tones of Iris King. 


QuEEN ALEXANDRA is another of 
the salmon-pink poppies. It shines out 
gloriously from its shaded corner, where it 
stands among airy white Sweet Rockets 
and white-petaled Pyrethrums. Canada 
Violets carpet the foreground. 

The poppy Mahogany, or Mahony, is 
usually described as crimson-maroon, but 
it has a strong touch of mahogany which 
makes it oddly interesting in the shadow 
of the reddish new growth of the Provence 
Roses with the additions of sparkling 
touches of gold in Tall Buttercups, bits of 
blue from Early Bugloss, and a fore 
planting of bronzy-toned pansies. 

Perhaps more exclamations of delight 
are called forth by the deep blood-red 
color of Levermere than by any other 
poppy it may be that this is the red 
which best pleases most garden visitors. 
This poppy 1s of unusual height, reaching 
s0 inches in a border in half shade. Its 
great cups of glowing color, with their 
splotches of shining black, are aiways 
beautiful and especially so where they 
have near them the blue butterflies of 
Perry Blue Siberian Iris. The cream- 
yellow flowers of Rosa spinosissima altaica 
are an enchanting background for them, 
and if to these are added Iris Foster Yel- 
low. and Princess Beatrice and a fore- 
ground of Cardinal Pansies and a late- 
flowering Iberis, we have a picture of un- 
forgetable beauty. 

Masterpiece is a pink poppy with a 
winning charm all its own. 


rt 

LHESE few descriptions will serve per- 
haps to demonstrate how these gorgeous 
flowers combine in happy associations 
with others of their season. And they do 
associate most amiably, for ordinary gar- 
den soil is all they ask, except for a well- 
drained location and either sun or light 
shade. The points on which they are in- 
sistent have to do with their particular 
time schedule and that place on this 
schedule when they will endure trans- 
planting. This is during their dormant 
period, which is in August for most parts 
of the country. While dormant they may 
be dug, shipped dry, and replanted with 
reasonable certainty that flowers will be 
produced the following spring. 

Plan now for more living poppy paint- 
ings, for drabness and dullness vanish 
where poppies flash and sway in the sun- 
light, and gayety and light-heartedness 
spread like a charm over the garden that 

elters them. 
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Canaries 
“Sing 
on their 
Stomachs” 


F you want your 
canary to make 
sweet music without 


huckle him 


under the chin and call him pet names 
—give him the right food. 


Burnett’s Unexcelled Bird Food will make 
your canary healthy and strong, and give him a 


wonderful appetite. His voice will 
be rich and he will sing for the 


joy of singing. 
You can buy Burnett’s Bi 


Food at Pet Shops, Florists, De- 


partment, Drug and Hardwa 


Stores. Look for this bottle! We 
will be glad to send you a free 
sample package and a valuable 
booklet on the “Care and Feeding 


of Birds and Fish.” Send a 
stamp for postage. 


Burnett’s for Birds 


rd 


re 


2c 








BURNETT'S 


217 Plane St., Dept 8-B, Newark, N. J. 
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BOOK FREE) 


NEW kind of ‘‘flower book" isnow 
offered by one of America’s fore- 





moet ors of prize-winning Peonies, 

Iris, ete Sh how and when to 
plant. es ives accurr.te Peony and Iris 
Also enabies er lovers to 

eclect e > ved F mig direct B 
from tamous Pfeiffer Nursery's 


acre’ ’ prize- winning gardens 
at introauctory discounts. In- 
gue aa omeemns Dey lec- 

to resetting bed: 


FR FREE BULBS! : eee) Feo 


order from 


ent F Mention ine. Vey y 
Offers sh Charles Pfeiffer’s J 
- ¥ sent nd A. a oo: 
send name ress prom: 
for a complimentary copy $s 
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ARGAINS! 





Rare collection. Flowers 8 
18 roots 


to bloom next Spring and 


Evergreen Dope. 3° 





HARDY ORIENTAL POPPIES 


Beautiful colors of rich brilliancy. 


These roots must be planted this fall 
We ship during September 
FREE: Bargain price list 
THE FISCHER NURSERIES 


25 for Packing and Postage 


inches across, 
. §3.50 


each year. 











No stri 
tle aroun 


—= 
inch 

mo oy and wire S 

Ten Units, $1: 


Bauer 





Add-A-Unit Stake 


and Plant Support 


(Patent Applied for) 
required. Simply pass wire 
ant and snap to stake. 
Tie adjustable to size of 
ts io cages for tall plants. Units 


Plant. Slip 


rust proof tubular 


82, — a life-time. 


, $7. — 
loperamide 








Rocks any size, each with one or 
Red Adirondack Garnet in d 


Cr are 2 to 3 inches diame’ 
prices on different sizes and quan 


NORTH CREEK, 





Jewels for Rock Gardens 


an attractive, not gaudy, color combination. 
ter. Orders filled 
for single rocks or complete gardens. Write for 


BARTON MINES CORPORATION 
N. ¥. 


more crystals of 
ark gray gneiss 


tities. 











ee LIVE BIRDS 


Frvp Pare Ass’r. 


Delivery anywhere in U. 





Love Braps 
Anp Fincnes For $16.50 (, Me ue 
lso Wonderful 


A 
Singing Canaries. Write for Illustrated Catalog. 
BIRD HAVEN,R.F.D.408 .RESEDA,CALIF. 



















Under the Stars 
| Continued from page 36 | 


camp concoction consisting of bacon, 
thick slices of apples, and squares of beef, 
all stuck on the same stick and roasted 
before the fire. We had buttered rolls, too, 
and melons for dessert. To top off our 





A Hike and a Camp NOT a Book- of- the-Month 












meal we roasted marshmallows. Our 
packs for seats, we sat about the fire 
talking and singing until almost dark. 


Makinc our beds was simple, for Caro- 
lyn had shown how they were arranged 
when she went on her camping trips last 
summer. We had planned to sleep two to 
a bed, and now that Thelma had come 
along it made just an even six. In packing 
each bed the poncho had been spread out 
first with a blanket over it, the end stick- 
ing out for a third of the distance at the 
foot. Over this was an old quilt for soft- 
ness, and then several blankets, as many 
under us sleepers as over us. These were 
tucked in snugly under the quilt and the 
end of the lowest blanket pulled up to 
keep all in place. Some of the girls had 
pinned this securely with safety pins, but 
. it wasn’t really necessary. This bed was 
then rolled up and tied, so all we had to do 
was open it and spread it out and it was 
ready for us to fall into. Our pajamas, 
towels, and brushes were inside the roll. 
Tho I thought we wouldn’t be able to 
sleep a wink it seemed that I had hardly 
closed my eyes before I was awakened by 
the morning sunshine and it was time for 
breakfast. Some of the girls took a swim 
before we had our scrambled eggs, cocoa, 
and toast made over the open fire. Then 
we packed up and burned our rubbish. 
And we didn’t leave behind our funny 
little wood gnomes either. These we took 
home and decorated with just the tiniest 
suggestion of color, using Carolyn’s oil 
paints; and now these odd little creatures 
are decorating the little indoor rock gar- 
dens our mothers all prize and serving as 
reminders of one of the jolliest experi- 
ences of the Bicycle Club. 











mecca: 
| A Sweater You Can Make 
2 I WONDER if you girls would like 
to make sweaters such as we girls of 
aa the Bicycle Club are all wearing? 
-@ They are easy to do and are so pretty; 


they will be fine, too, to wear when 
you go back to school. The idea is 
quite new; the sweater is crocheted in 


ire a big double mesh such as the im- 

lip ported sweaters have, and it shades 

. 4 from white at the top to dark, with 

me. bright colors in between. It’s a style 

= that may be worn as a blouse or over 
one. 


* ee 














oa | er, address “Jane,” Better Homes and 
| Gardens, Des Moines, and inclose a BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 
2-cent stamp for postage. Box 9808, Des Moines, Iowa (Check offer preferred) 
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THE BOOK | 
for a LIFETIME. 


HIS is not a sensational book of fiction, to be dis- 
cussed and read widely for a month or two and then 
forgotten. This is a book you will read over and over 
again, one you will find ever new and helpful, a book 
you will cherish and treasure for a lifetime. Because it 
is loose-leaf with blank pages where you can write or : 
paste in new recipes, new food information month by 
month, “My Better Homes and Gardens Cook Book” 


always grows vounger as the years go by—not older. 


Literally thousands of women who now own this lifetime Cook Book 
have written its praises in glowing terms to Better Homes and Gardens. 
More thousands of women are sending for their copies every week. Why? 


Because it is a complete cookery manual for your kitchen. 

Because it contains a thousand tested recipes and menus. 

Because it provides a permanent filing place for hundreds of recipes and 
menus you clip from Better Homes and Gardens, food advertisements, 
and so forth. 

Because it is tabbed by sections like a cabinet file, but without the 
annoyance of lost or misplaced recipes. 

Because each chapter is indexed separately. 

Because it is loose-leaf and lies absolutely flat whenever opened. 
Because it has a washable, colorful, attractive cover. 

Because it has a chart of oven temperatures on the inside cover always 
in view whenever the book is opened. 

Because it is the last word in convenience, practicability, and beauty. 


Better Homes and Gardens is making you two surprisingly liberal offers for this 
marvelous Cook Book. You can buy the book for just $1.25 plus 20 cents for 
packing and mailing costs—$1.45 in all. Or, you can send in only three 2-year 
subscriptions to Better Homes and Gardens at $1 each—$3 in all—and this 
beautiful Cook Book will be sent to you at once, free of charge! One of these 
subscriptions may be your own. Your neighbors will be glad to take the others 
when you tell them of the splendid home and garden information contained in 
Better Homes and Gardens. Think of it! Only three 2-year subscriptions at $1 
each, and this lifetime Cook Book is yours! 


« ae for m oars the Cook Book, plus 20 cents for packing 
mailing costs—$1.45 in all. 


CT I enclose three 2-year subscriptions to Better Homes and Gardens at $1 each 
—$3 in all. In return please send me my copy of the Cook Book right away. 


ee 












See Advertising Index, page 73 
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Isn't its cheery 
song worth the 


3. ht food? 


It is a canary's natural 
instinct to sing—and it 
will sing, if you feed it 
the nourishing food it 
craves. French's Bird 
Seed is a scientifically- 
prepared, laboratory- 
tested mixture of 
choice, selected seeds. 
Air-W ashed by a special 
process that rids it of 
chaff, dirt and dust. 


BIRD BISCUIT 
FREE 


In every package of 
French's Bird Seed isa 
French's Bird Biscuit— 
Free. A blend of se- 
lected seeds birds love 
toeat. Ask for French's 
Pet Supplies in grocery, 
~ epartment stores 
= om shops. If the 
er does not have the 
poo oe you want, you 
can order it by mail 
rom: 
THE R. T. 
FRENCH COMPANY 
2024 Mustard St. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


FRENCHS 
BIRD SEED 


FREE 


Write us for free 

sample “Package of 

French’s Bird Seed 

and “Book on “(Care 
of Canaries.” 






3 
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oa AUVNVD any 7ov>> 
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Frenchs 




















NEW LOW Wi: 


Lowest priate in _—~ tory—save 


ard knife sections. Clutch Grows knife o 

of gear. Cutter bar easil tached for “oalt= 
yating, plowing, a hg machinery, ete. 
& Stratton paging. Simply shift gear to 

gst ‘otward ired and reverse. rite for 

~DAY TRIAL OFFER. Eas. 

New Low Prices and full details on the 


SHAW Power Lawn Mower 
fr. eee parks, golf links, suburban homes, ete, 
n. Dependable engine. Low fuel cost. 
Wiletor for | 10- DAY TRIAL OFFER, 
erms, full information and 


TWO FREE BOOKS 
“Truck Growers’ Manual’ and Garden 





‘ull , 
uable facts, interesting photos. Write todegt 
Specify sich machine you are interested in. 
SHAW MFG. Co., 1608 Front St., 
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Let’s Conquer the Black Prince of Ugliness 


[Continued from page 32 | 





members or a 
club. We are go- 
ing to battle with 
the rough weed 
soldiers until we 
drive them out of 
our surroundings. 
Weeds are well- 
trained, hardened 
fighters, used to 
enduring rocky, 
poor soil and 
winds. When 
they get into our 
gardens they 
soon kill Mother 
Nature’s beauti- 
ful plant children. 

Do you know 
that all these 
weed soldiers 
have weapons? 
The burdock has 
bristling burrs, 
the nettle has 
stinging barbs, 
the beggars-ticks 
have scratching 
claws. Every 
weed sends out 
hundreds of “‘seed 
spies,” just like 
themselves, to grow up all over the coun- 
try in an effort to conquer it. These “seed 
spies” hide in our clothes, fly in the air, 
and tumble along the ground. So it is a 
good thing to conquer the big weed sol- 
diers before they have a chance to send 
out their “seed spies.” 

Most weeds, such as dandelions, have 
long, tough roots that hide deep in the 
ground. They will need to be dug out 
with a knife or trowel. Others have thick 
mats of fine roots which must be taken 
out thoroly, for every rootlet left in the 
earth will make another strong weed. 

I wonder if my Knights of the Kinder 
Gardeners will be able to chase out a 
whole quart of ugly weed soldiers? I am 
sure that my Sprouters will be able to 
rout out a gallon of weeds, roots and all! 
The Climbers will easily take a bushel of 
weeds as prisoners, and the Master Gar- 
deners can rid their yards and gardens of 
these enemies without half trying, captur- 
ing at least two bushels, don’t you think? 


Capturing Weed Spies 


Ir WILL be fun to see how many differ- 
ent kinds of weeds we can find. I am going 
to ask you to press in a book or between 
cardboards and a weight, one of each kind 
of weed with its “seed spies.” Then next 
month I am going to show you what to 
do with these pressed weeds and tell you 
more interesting things about them. 
Every Junior Gardener who writes and 
tells me how many weeds he helped to 
eradicate and incloses a 2-cent stamp will 
receive a leaflet of agree teal games, 
riddles, conundrums, and charades. 


Strengthening Our 
Garden Fort 


To STRENGTHEN our gardens against 
the attacks of the Black Prince of Ugliness, 
we shall need to cultivate the ground around 





Donald O’Brien, son of Harry R. O’Brien, 
the well-known “Dirt Gardener,”’ rout- 
ing the weed enemies from his garden 


our plant and 
flower children. 
This will keep 
the moisture in 
the ground for 
the plants and 
flowers to drink 
and remain strong 
and healthy in 
spite of the Aug- 
ust heat and dry- 
ness. If it does 
not rain much 
this month, we 
shall need to 
water our plants 
thoroly at least 
once or twice a 
week. Of course 
our Junior Gar. 
deners know thac 
the best time to 
water plants is 
in the evening, 
after the sun gets 
low in the sky. 

We know, too, 
that we must 
keep our flowers 
cut and not allow 
them to go to 
seed this month, 
if we want them to keep on blooming until 
frost. There will be plenty of time to al- 
low the flowers to go to seed in September 
after our school flower shows. When a 
plant goes to seed it puts all its effort into 
the seeds and has very little strength left 
to make more blossoms. 


A Garden-Question Hunt! 


Can you find the answer to these ques- 
— on the pages named? 
When should Oriental Poppies be 

dBc a0 Page 17. 

2. Which lily should be planted in 
August? Page 8. 

3. Tell the story of how Mrs. Woodroffe 
collected her rock garden. Page 13. 

4. What is a fossil? Page 8. 

5. How do you make a pie-pan pool? 
Page 22. 


A Letter From Chicago 


«“ 

Dear Cousin Marion: I am so excited 
about becoming a member of your club 
that I can hardly wait until I receive my 
membership certificate. Mother takes 
Better Homes and Gardens, but I never 
before found a coupon which would help 
me to become a member of your wonder- 
ful club. At last, in the wey issue, I found 
that most widely searched for coupon! 

“Here’s hoping you'll enlist me as a 
member.”—Elizabeth Hunter, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Ir several of my Jone Gardeners want 
to meet together to form 2 beg Garden 
Club, I will send you e First Seven 
Activities” booklet, which tells you how to 
haveaclub. Thousandsof boysandgirlsare 
organizing clubs for the fun of gardening. 
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We C OLLE CTED Our 
Rock Garden 


[ Continued from page 13 | 


recalls so many merry collecting adven- 
tures, and every plant adds its colorful 
bit to the story. 

This region is underlaid with sandstone 
and limestone. It has also been heavily 
glaciated—the last glacier even halting 
its southward move where now is the very 
center of the city. Having gone out and 
studied “how Nature does it,” as all the 
books on rock gardening advise, we de- 
cided to use both the limestone and the 
bowlders brought here by the glaciers. We 
wanted both kinds, and in the eroded 
banks and stream valleys we found the 
horizontal strata of the various limestones 
and shales, as often as not topped by huge 
granite bowlders. More of these were 
usually to be found at various levels be- 
tween the original hilltop and the valley 
bottom toward which erosion and gravity 
were taking them. 


OnE day when our friend the Geologist 
was looking at our rocky bank and we 
were hopirig hard that he would not pro- 
nounce it full of geological inconsistencies 
—just when it was growing so beautiful 
to our eyes—we put a question to him 
which was troubling a friend of ours. She 
felt that bowlders brought from a neigh- 
boring farm were perhaps not exactly fit- 
ting in a garden wall upon her land be- 
cause of their having been brought from 
beyond its borders. The Geologist smiled 
slowly and said that, considering the 
great distances those bowlders had been 
brought by the glaciers before they 
reached our prairies, he did not think 
that the last few miles they were hauled 
would matter greatly. He then told us the 
history of the formation of some of our 
glacier-carried rocks and, also, the story 
of the forming of the beds of coal, shales, 
sandstones, and limestones which lie 
deeply beneath our fertile soil. Most of 
our pieces of limestone contain the fossils 
of brachiopods and crinoids, which, while 
not showing plainly, are ever so interest- 
ing at close view. 


THE first stone we brought in is also 
our Corner Stone of Faith. For it was 
principally faith that moved it; no one 
with experience would have attempted to 
bring it home upon a little truck with 3- 
inch casters, as we did. It is a beautiful, 
flattened piece of green granite—still 
worth all our exciting afternoon getting 
it home. 

John, the boy who did all the mighty 
prying and lifting, was dubious but cheer- 
ful about it as he tugged away, and the 
Garden Mother and I tried to be helpful 
by slipping in the bricks and rollers at the 
proper times. The ground was muddy, 
and I am sure that we were all of two 
hours loading it. But, at last, in a bliss- 
fully happy frame of mind we started 

ome. 

We were of unusual interest to on- 
lookers as we moved slowly along with the 
huge rock almost hiding the low truck 
which was fastened to the car bumpers by 
old tire chains. John, trotting behind, held 
to a rope tied to the truck and attempted 
to curb its skittish sidewise movements 
for all four casters moved independently 
and our course was a tortuous one because 





Baby clothes are hygieni- 
cally safe when washed 
by a present-day laundry! 









FOR YOU and YOURS 


Laundry-washed clothes are hygienically 
protected by measures certified by health 


author tties everywhere 


ABY’S rose-petal skin is so tender —his 
little body so new—that exposure to con- 
tamination must be avoided at all costs. The 
garments he wears must not only /ook clean, 
but actually be free from any taint. 
Washing sent out to questionable quarters, 
or done in basement washrooms used in 
common with other families, may become 


contaminated. Beware of this serious risk! 


Today's laundry service is safe... for you 


and yours! Your washing is protected by 
sanitary precautions every step of the way; 
by a continuous system of inspections; by 
full compliance with all city and state 
health regulations. 


Try this modern way, that protects your 
health as it protects your clothes. Phone a 
nearby laundry for service and safety today! 
Sponsored by the Laundryowners National 
Association of the United States and Canada. 


Let the 
LAUNDRY 


© 1931, L. NLA. 













Now you can rid your lawn of weeds the new, modern, 

easy way. Just spray them away with WeepnOur 

No longer is it necessary to dig weeds out by hand, a 
i unsightly holes and bare 


Dept. 81 





WEEDOUT chemically destroys Buckhorn, Plantain, Dandelion, Crab 
Grass, Dock, Chickweed, Ground Ivy, Yarrow, Sorrel, Sourgrass, Money 
wort, and other weeds common to lawns, without destroying the grass. 


Write today for descriptive literature and prices. 
McCLAIN BROTHERS COMPANY 
-B, CANTON. 





WEED OuT #75 


back-breaking job that leaves spots; besides they ba 
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preparation, the result i ts, t : 
the job easier, quicker and better from every standpoint —— 5 
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(abot’s 


Heat-insulating, Sound-Deadening 


Saves Money! 
Quickly and cheaply 


q installed in any home. 


¢ Cuts heating-plant 


size and cost. 

Saves hundreds in fuel 
bills. 

Insures year round 
comfort. 


q Rot-proof, vermin- 
proof, fire-resistant. 
Everlasting insulating 


q power. 


Send coupon below today for 
full money-saving information. 
141 Milk St. 
Boston, Mass. 


q 


Please send me your free book on 
Cabot’s Home-Insulating Quilt. 


KILL your WEEDS 


and Poison Ivy 
--by Sprinklinge 


Simply sprinkle DOLGE WEED- 
KILLER on your Paths and Drives. . . 
and the weeds are killed—right down to 
their lowest roots! No hoeing. No bend- 
ing. No trouble! And it costs only 7c 
per 100 sq. feet! If your Dealer is out 
of DOLGEWEED-KILLER, send $1.75 
for a regular supply, with full Direc- 
tions. Immediate shipment guar- 
anteed. The C. B. DOLGE Co., 
WESTPORT, CONN. 


Dolge Weed-Killer 



















iss Making Money 


a Yes, You Can—Anybody Can 
makealot of money right at home 
and, what’s more, have real fun 

doing it. We show you how, we 
furnish everything necessary on an 
easy basis. 
to learn about our plan; 
Costs Nothing all details are given you 
free. Write today for beautifully illustrated idea 
book telling all about our methods which have made 
so many women independent. Learn how easy it is 
to make from $10 to $25 per week in the most de- 
lightful home work you can imagine. 
Don't miss this opportunity! Write Now. It's FREE. 
FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, Dept. 89-K, Adrian, Mich. 
». IRIS, Rainbow mixture or 10 extra 
IRIS | fine named varieties labeled for $1.25 
ray » mixed for 50c; 100 for $3.50 


caste, red, wie or pink for $1.00, 


PEONIES- TULIPS = or 7 for $2.00. orders postpaid. 


Retail and Wholesale List now ready. Gladly mailed on request. 


BATAVIA GLAD-IRIS GARDENS, 146 Elizabeth Street, Batavia, Iilinois 
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We COLLECTED Our 
Rock Garden 


we tried to avoid all holes in the pave- 
ment. When we were just three blocks 
from home our way lay for a short stretch 
on one of our busiest streets—and then it 
happened! One of the casters hit a small 
hole and snapped off squarely. And there 
we were in a predicament similar to the 
Light Brigade—traffic to the right of us, 
traffic to the left of us, volley’d and thun- 
dered! The Garden Mother said after- 
wards that she had felt that it simply 
couldn’t be true—that she must soon 
wake up. 

But my tale is not, as the Mouse said 
to Alice, a long and sad one. Help came; 
our Corner Stone moved on into place— 
and so ended our first day of collecting. 


ANOTHER memorable time we followed 
the directions of a friend wise in the find- 
ing of beautiful weatherworn rocks and 
drove some fifty miles to a likely spot for 
some needed limestone. We botanized on 
the way down, for the man who was to get 
the stone for us was following into a coun- 
try unfamiliar to him, and if we exceeded 
18 miles an hour we were likely to lose 
sight of his faithful truck. The last nine 
miles whipped around corners which 
seemed to be laid out for nothing but 
bridle paths, but our safe arrival was 
clouded only by threatening skies and 
our Strongman’s manifest reluctance to 
turn the rocks over for our further inspec- 
tion. We learned from his half-smothered 
protests that all kinds of snakes were 
likely to be coiled thickly beneath each 
and every rock! This we stout-heartedly 
pooh-poohed but hurried him with his 
loading, for the thunder was louder in the 
north and west and those nine miles of 
hills and clay lay between us and a sur- 
faced road. Up out of the valley again we 
were following jubilantly—for we had 
such a fine load of stone safely on its way, 
but we stopped suddenly at a flash of 
crimson and white by the roadside and 
found it to be a Poppy Mallow strayed 
from bounds. We dared the threatening 
clouds to dig its fat parsniplike root (and 
still bless the hour we did it) and reached 
home safely to find that it had rained 
everywhere but on us. We got out the 
map that evening to see just where we 
had been adventuring and found to our 
chagrin that the stream from whose 
banks we had gathered our stone was 
plainly labeled—“ Rattlesnake Run”! 
No, we’ve never told the Strongman. 


OnE of our time-worn stones, which 
holds a little pool after every shower, we 
brought from a bayou spanned by an old 
covered bridge. A rough-twisted rock is 
like the roadbed of Rocky Hill from which 
it came. A cupping ledge in our tiny rill 
drips only laughing water, for it came 
from near the Falls of Minnehaha. The 
one, after the Corner Stone, which the 
children love best, is what they call “the 
chair.” On the front edge, where little 
feet step on no plants, it forms a seat with 
a low bank and brings gurgles of delight 
from all the chubby babies who have 
tried it. 

On a warm September day we had been 
out gathering some especially good flat 
stones and had also found some luxuri- 
antly matted sods of early dwarf iris and 
several plants of Cypress Spurge outside 
a country churchyard where the sexton 









Hot Water 


For 3 es 


When you buy a “Holyoke” 


napus you 
are assured of fine quality and real value— 
and this new, low-priced model is no excep- 
tion. It is one of the most economical on the 
market—both in original investment and in 
use—burning kerosene oil, a fuel that is in- 
expensive and easy to obtain. 


WRITE FP nae redededcodccenesen<sescecenc 
FOR BODINE 0.000000 cenevdsdoesnee}esvecsss 
BOOKLET | cuy.................. SUH eee. 


HOLYOKE HEATER CO. 
92 Sargeant St. Holyoke, Mass. 


Scotts Grooping Bent 
for Perfect Lawns/ 


Sod in six weeks. A rich, velvety oe 
of lawn that chokes out weeds before 
they can grow! A deep, thick, uniform 
turf that’s everlasting and that makes 
your home a beauty spot. 
The New Super Lawn 
- of sowing seed, you plant stolons or the 
chopped and in a few weeks you ve 
fururiant fawn 1 like the deep green pile x a Turkish 
ut this unusual grass in our 
Giustrated booklet * "Bent Lawns.’ 
quest. Fall is the best time to plant. 
O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
405 Main Street, Marysville, Ohio 
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LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
At home, Py, mail. Big fees, 
easant healthful work. Ex- 
perts earn $50 to $200 a week. 
You can earn while learning. 
Write oman for details— 


(AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
17-A Plymouth Bldg, Des Moines, la. 











Shampoo Regularly with 
CUTICURA SOAP 
Precede by Applications of 
CUTICURA OINTMENT 


Price 25e. each. Sam 


free. 
Address : “Cuticura,” Dept. 13K, Malden, Mass. 





» TROPICAL FISH 
WATER, GOLD 
Luues & FisH 


ey for August: 3 pair mosquito 

3 pr. Peacock fish, t oxygenating 
-=h4 6 snails, including $2  ] 50 
shipping container only . oO 
Free Catalog illustrates every thing fish 
and garden lovers need. 

BELDT’S AQUARIUM 

2141 Crescent Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


¢ Walsh Garden Tractor 


Cy For Gardeners, Florists, Fruitmen, Suburbanites 
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WM. HENRY “MAULE 
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had thrown them. A little later we 
were clinging precariously to a clifflike 
gravel bank, digging the desirable but in- 
terminable roots of Flowering Spurge, 
when a sweet-faced woman looked out 
from her apple orchard across the way— 
for all the world, like one of Martin Pip- 
pin’s playmates. She inquired if some- 
thing were wrong with our car, and at our 
politely negative reply she closed the 
episode on a faint note full of resignation 
by quaintly observing, “There so often 
is 





Some of our choicest flat rocks came 
from a spot near a spring where haw trees 
grew among the stones in such breath- 
taking beauty of form and grouping that 
we sat for a long time upon the old rail 
fence and marveled in ecstatic apprecia- 

uu tion. And just to think that the enduring 

= memory of that scene would never have 


4 been ours if an unknown something had 
“ not happened to our engine and left us 


stalled in the center of that one-track 
by-road. When a family of Good Samari- 
tans came along and stopped to discover 
us to be a helpless feminine duo, they not 
only rescued us but on learning that we 
were out in search of beautiful stones for 
our garden, they directed us to that mar- 
velous spring of theirs. 


1a? 


AmoncG ourselves we are often exclaim- 
ing, “Do you remember when we found 
that fox’s den?” or, “Don’t you suppose 
that was a raccoon that we saw the day 
we got so many of those pitted rocks?” 
Even The Cherub who sturdily climbs— 
and slides with us as we explore—declared 
one day in wide-eyed seriousness, “I’ve 
just got feelings of different places.” And 
so, every stone in our garden is dear to us. 

Our sweet early-blooming Silene is 
from seed gathered in a charming old 
quarry garden. Its courtly owner, in show- 
ing us about, pointed out his “cornfield” 
—where Golden Bantam grew closely 
T over a 7-foot circle. And in that setting 
1 between a great Babylon Willow at the 
river’s edge and the flower-starred quarry 
walls it was every bit as seartliaaly hu- 
morous as he intended it to be. 

Our especially chosen plants of Phlox 
divaricata remind us of that dear gardener 
whose pleasure it was, when M. Henri 
Correvon visited our city, to drive him 
out where he might have the experience of 
seeing whole hillsides of our native Blue 
Phlox which to him were quite as wonder- 
ful as are his alpine pictures to us. 


WE WONDER, have we touched some- 
thing elemental, some deep-rooted wide- 
spread liking in this growing of these 
tna daintiest, gayest, most bewitching small 
H plants among pomeeng stones. All garden- 

ing is “‘a sweetener of human existence,” 


“ay Gah 


D bad - - 
H and this is so to a peculiar degree in rock 
wito gardening. The intelligent care required 
50 is repaid a hundredfold. 
fish Stephen Hamblin, in his little book 
“American Rock Gardens,” puts the 
mn question, “There is an actual price to be 
ne paid for every rock garden—can you meet 
or it?” To this we should answer with 
Uncle Ezek,” “Take all the fun out of 
— this world and every pound of life would 
Ride weigh ten.” In imagination we are roam- 
ing the whole world over while we are 
working with rock plants and thinking of 


their native haunts. We have this for the 
theme on which to hang our happy ram- 
bles over our own dear countryside, and 
we find not only “sermons in stones” but 
life abundant and the best of thrills in our 
varied collecting adventures. 
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“You bet, I’ll be bath 
for DINNER 


tchenAid 


Slectrical Food Preparer for the Home 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND FACTORIES: TROY, OHIO 
Sales Representation in Principal Cities. Distributing Agencies: 173 King 
St. East, Toronto, Canada; 38 Charterhouse St., London, E. C. 1 England 





AT HOME” 


Here’s a foursome that will have to step lively— 
and if three of them want to dally for bridge after- 
ward, they'll have to look elsewhere for a fourth. 
In KitchenAid homes, “Dinner at Home” is a 
feature of the day not lightly to be missed. 

You'll be a “golf widow”’ far less often if dinner 
at your home is the happy family gathering it 
should be—and can be with KitchenAid. All the 
drudgery of food preparation—the beating—the 
mixing—the grinding—the slicing—the chop- 
ping—the straining—the hundred and one opera- 
tions involved in cooking—is done by KitchenAid 
AT THE SNAP OF A SWITCH. You can serve 
delicious dinners on these warm summer eve- 
uings and still feel cool and rested—with Kitchen- 
Aid to do the hard work. 

Athletic husbands like to relax and take their 
ease after strenuous hours on the golf course. 
When “Dinner at Home” is a cheerful gathering, 
with Mother enjoying it as much as the rest of the 
family, it becomes the perfect sequel to an after- 
noon of sport. 

We will gladly send you our interesting illus- 
trated folder, “Dinner at Home,” without obliga- 
tion, of course. Just sign and mail coupon below. 





The KitchenAid Manufacturing Co., 


802 Olive Street, Troy, Ohio. 


Please send, without obligation, your interesting folder, “Dinner at 


Home 















Mailed for 15c in coin 
or stamps. 

CAUTION—Bird Manna ts 
sold in White Metal 


€ this Trade 
Mark in Red. . 


Beware of imitations 
400 N. 3rd St., 


MAKES CANARIES SING 

Restores their health and 

feathers and keeps them 

fit. It is a food, a tonic and 

@ song restorer. 

It has been the one dependable 
bird specific for more than 

50 years. 


Sold by all druggists. Bird Book Free 





PHILADELPHIA BIRD FOOD CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW 


FREE sox 


CONTAINS COMPLETE 
UP-TO-DATE INFORMATION 
LEARN ABOUT DISTEMPER 


Also FREE Bulletins about 
CATS, FOXES and RABBITS 


There’s a special Glover Medicine for most condi- 
tions. If your dealer doesn’t have the one you need, 
order it doct from us. 


119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Fall made lawns 
are best! 


Make new lawns in the fall! Weather is ideal 
and troublesome weeds are gone. 


All lawns, new and old, should be fed 
Vigoro now to keep them green through the 
rest of the summer and put them in condition 
to withstand winter weather. Vigoro is the 
complete, scientifically balanced plant food, 
supplying all the essential plant food ele- 
ments in the right proportion for vigorous 
growth. It is the square meal for all plants. 

These saree beck will help you: FREE—“Garden- 


ing Success” TEN CENTS—"Better Lawns and 
Gardens”’. Address Swift & Company, 4208 Packers 


Ave., Chicago, Il. 













The Square Meal for Plants 
Sold where you buy lawn and garden supplies 


B urpee’s 
Bulb Book 
yee 


Get your free copy = 4 
garden guide to vari- 
— of Tulips, Hyacinths — 
ber bulbs for Fail 
descrip- 





es, yo ay 


and bal bulbs ‘ne winter blooming meee Pal resin 

Write today for your free Book. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 

805 Burpee Blidg., Philadelphia 





all colors, 


- early, midseason and 


Choose now from 60 acres... 
highest ratings .. 


late varieties, including gorgeous clagion 
lovely aor ALL L PROLI Ic 
BL 


OOMERS . .. the triumph of 64 years’ 
intensive peony culture. New catalog 
includes BRA ND'S Own-Root Lilacs (the 
favorite French varieties) . . . great fields 
of Iris, Phlox and Oriental Poppies. 

Write 
BRAND PEONY FARMS, Ine. 
131 Division St. East Faribault, Minn, 











MORE PERFECT PEONIES--BY GUMM 


Try one of introductory collections. 8 fine 
named Peonies for Bg? or 16 for $5.00. Fresh 
Peony seed 50c and $1.00. Send for Catalogue. 

W. L. GUMM, Peony aren 
Remington - Dept . B. 
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“Liberty and Union, now and forever, 
one and inseparable!” 

A direct, nonliterary, but, to me, highly 
interesting, tale of ‘early days is The 
Frontier Trail, by Frank M. Canton 
(Houghton Mifflin Company, $3), an 
autobiography of one who was United 
States Marshal in the Klondike and 
sheriff for many years in Oklahoma 
territory. It deals with roundups and bad 
men and the West when it was really wild. 


Anp for one of our more contemporary 
heroes, Noguchi, by Gustav Eckstein 
(Harper and Brothers, $5) tells the story 
of an erratic, inspired artist-scientist. 
Noguchi, son ‘of an illiterate Japanese 
peasant, at 37 was honored by kings and 
nations for his brilliant achievements in 
medical research. In 1928 as he relent- 
lessly drove himself, in spite of failing 
strength, he died in Africa, a victim of 
the dread yellow fever germ he was 
investigating. 

Eckstein, in brief staccato sentences, 
records this heroic little man’s stru gles 
and triumphs and has so immersed tn 
self in the background from which Noguchi 
sprung that his prose seems to reflect the 
very tone of Japan. 

In contemporary reminiscence I found 
The Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens 
(Harcourt, Brace and Company, $7.50) 
unique and spicy. Mr. Steffens has been 
at the journalistic forefront in most of 
the important campaigns for social jus- 
tice. He is rabid in spots, overbalanced in 
others, but always intensely alive and a 
writer with a pungent, direct style that is 
a joy to read. Our Times, III, Pre-War 
America, by Mark Sullivan (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $5), continues a series 
which deals with history made during 
Mark Sullivan’s lifetime. This present 
volume, telling of Roosevelt, Lafollette, 
the ragtime of 1908, the shocking ‘ ‘sheath” 
skirt, swings into a period I can remember 
well, ‘and these reminiscences are a strange 
mixture, for me at least, of tears and 
laughter. The illus- 
trations drawn 
from old news- 
paper cartoons and 
old press photo- 
graphs help to date, 
with picturesque 
vividness, a dear 
and very dead day. 

And, speaking of 
biography, it is 
good news to 
broadcast that 
Gamaliel Bradford 
has collected, un- 
der the title The 
Quick and the Dead 
(Houghton Mifflin 
Company, $3.50), 
a group of short 
psychological 
studies of seven 
leading figures in 
contemporary world politics—Roosevelt, 
Woodrow Wilson, Mussolini, Coolidge, 
Henry Ford, Edison. Mr. Bradford is 
never content with mere biographical 
facts but probes into the why of behavior. 
His method is both stimulating and re- 
vealing. He writes a beautiful prose, per- 
haps at times almost too urbane, too pol- 
ished to be very vigorous. But when he 
studies, for example, the enigmatic Wood- 


Men Who Made History 








| Continued from page 20 | 


row Wilson, he says in a brief sketch more 
than whole volumes of factual biography 
can suggest. 

The whims and whys of creative genius 
will always keep ordinary folk guessing. 
And how much more interesting biog- 
raphies are now that we dare admit that 
the great are also human. Tho, in paren- 
theses, I must say that no good biography 
was ever written by a Fippent muck- 
raker. The Savage Messiah, by H. S. Ede 
(Literary Guild, $5), tells of Henri 
Gaudier, a brilliant young French sculp- 
tor, killed in the war after only four years’ 
creative work. The material in the book is 
drawn largely from the letters of Henri 
Gaudier to his strange associate and com- 
panion twenty years his senior, Sophie 
Brzeska, and also from her diary. The 
record tells of horrible privation, of a 
childlike irresponsibility, but most mov- 
ing of all, the way of genius when it burns. 
Not 24 when he died, he writes with all 
the sure maturity of one who knows when 
he talks of art or his own purpose. His let- 
ters are more convincing proof of his 
genius than is his artistic output itself, 
which, to my amateur eyes in the illus- 
trations given, seems bewilderingly gro- 
tesque. 


AANDROMEDA OF WIMPOLE 
STREET, by Dormer Creston (E. P. Dut- 
ton & Company, $3), focuses upon that 
high peak of their lives when Robert 
Browning was wooing Elizabeth Barrett 
and steeling her to defiance of her tyran- 
nical Papa. Tho the letters interchanged at 
this time between the artists which, with 
a minimum of explanatory text, make up 
this book, bear a faint fragrance today of 
lavender and old lace, yet thru the years 
their tenderness and real romance ring 
as true as they did almost a hundred 
years ago. What a royal pair of lovers 
are Elizabeth and Robert—Mid -Victorian 
in the noblest sense! The material brought 
together here is thought to have in- 
spired the current theatrical success, 
The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street. 
And tho it is not 
new, I have long 
wanted to tuck in 
a word about that 
most charming 
daughterly mem- 
oir, Alice Meynell: 
a Memoir, by Viola 
Meynell (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 
$5). Do read this, 
if you want an al- 
luring picture of a 
literary household 
— eight children, 
an editor father, a 
poet-essayist 
mother, and their 
high-thinking and 
plain-living home. 
Among the new 
English books of reminiscence an utterly 
delightful hodge-podge is Men and Memo- 
ries, by Sir William Rothenstein (Coward- 
McCann, $5). Rothenstein is a portrait 
etcher and artist who has known all the 
eminent artistic folk in England and 
France for the past fifty years. His ramb- 
ling tale is both gentle and ironic. He 
takes neither his work nor humanity with 
too great a seriousness. A similar book, tho 
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its emphasis quite naturally is on the 
political and regal figures of Victorian 
England, is 4s We Were, by E. F. Benson 
(Longmans, Green & Company, $5). This 
is not a thriller that compels you to sit up 
all night to finish it, but I have found 
myself evening after evening dipping here, 
dipping there, and chuckling at the gos- 
sipy bits about England’s great. 

Men of Art, by Thomas Craven (Simon 
and Shuster, $3), is one of those sweeping 
summaries and tells of all the significant 
artists from Giotto to Thomas Benton. 
Mr. Craven is not afraid to be positive— 
probably every artist alive will be angry 
at some one of his assertions—but he has 
attempted a tremendous and valuable 
thing and done it with an untiring verve. 

A courageous new autobiography is 
Memories of Sixty Years, by Henry San- 
born Furniss (D. A ppleton and Company, 
$3). Lord Sanborn, one of England’s most 
notable labor leaders, who helped found 
and carry on the Ruskin Labor College, 
Oxford, has been practically blind from 
birth. How bravely he has persevered and 
become a leader in educational pioneering 
is heartening to read, tho the inspiration 
must come ioe between the lines, since 
each page shows him an inherently mod- 
est gentleman wondering even to this day 
whether or not at various crossroads in 
life he took the right turns. 

And tho it has been a best seller for 
months, on the chance that you haven’t 
read it yet, let me recommend The Story 
of San Michele (pronounced Mee-kay- 
lay), by Axel Munthe (E. P. Dutton 
Company, $3.75). This adventurous tale, 
which is given as the autobiography of an 
eminent Swedish physician, skirts the 
very outermost edge of credibility. Could 
such things really happen to any one in 
Paris or high on the cliffs of San Michele 
or in subzero Lapland? Perhaps not, but 
strangely enough, as you read, you don’t 
much care. Fact or fantasy, he writes 
with an intense dramatic flair, and his 
story is more gripping than the most 
fabulous romance. 


How to Get Rid of 
Moles 


a garden trowel into the sod or loose soil 
to a depth of 4 to 6 inches and make an 
opening in which a teaspoonful of flake 
naphthalene or a moth ball can be placed. 
Make such a treatment in every 2 square 
feet of area. Repellents may prove quite 
effective if applied thoroly several times 
during the spring and summer. In wet, 
rainy seasons, moles are most active near 
the surface of the ground. It is necessary 
to apply repellents more frequently at 
such times than when the ground is dry. 

As previously mentioned, the use of 
poisoned baits to control moles has not 
proved successful for the reason that the 
animals feed on living things, such as 
earthworms and insects, and no bait has 
been found acceptable to them. Poison 
gases, such as calcium cyanide and carbon 
disulphide, have not proved worth |while 
because of the open, shallow nature of the 
burrows, which allows the gas to dissipate 
quickly. Furthermore, moles will dig 
away into fresh soil upon detecting the 
slightest foreign odor in the burrows. The 
methods described, such as the use of 
traps and repellents, are the most effec- 
oe known means of preventing injury by 
moles, 
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WITH THE FAIRLY THIS SUMMER 
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HEN the thermometer does its best to break its own record, and one 
blistering day follows another, then Mrs. Gardened Homemaker needs 
lots of cool ideas—lots of new suggestions for making the family comfortable 
without having a heat prostration herself! Better Homes and Gardens Services 
supply just that kind of help—good hot weather homemaking ideas. Send 
for these booklets and leaflets—and keep cool with your family this summer. 


{ 1.] Thirty Plate Dinners for Summer Evenings. Delicious, cool, 
cae Aime owe plate dinners. 15 cents 

{ 8.] Best Pickle Recipes. Pickles look cool and taste cool. They are 
well worth the trouble of making. 10 cents 

[13.[ When Father Cooks the Dinner. Don’t worry about father 
starving to death while you are out of town. He won't if he has 
this booklet. 15 cents 

[15.] Cooking for the Crowd. Timely suggestions for picnics and 
outdoor meals. 10 cents 

[16.] Mary Louise’s Favorite Recipes. If your eight-year-old 
daughter to cook, give her this booklet. 5 cents 

[{12.] The Rock Garden. Wenidveds of orders for this splendid booklet 
come in every week. Do you have your copy? 25 cents 

[18.] Color Charts and Color Schemes. If your living room looks hot 
these days, a cool new color scheme will make it over. 25 cents 


Leaflets 


B-F-10 Mary Louise’s Milk Shakes 

B-F-11 Time Table for Canning Fruits and Vegetables 
B-F-12 Frozen Desserts for the Small Family 

B-F-13 Fillings for Toasted Sandwiches 

B-F-14 Delicious Dinners from the Pantry Shelf 
B-F-31 Luncheon Menus for Every Occasion 


(Leaflets are 2 cents each to cover postage and handling.) 





. (Please circle the numbers 
Better Homes and Gardens ee oe ie ae 


Box 4108, Des Moines, Iowa aih nodartng) 

Ienclose.......... (send stamps, cash, or check) for the following: 

1 8 13 15 16 12 18 B-F-10 B-F-11 
B-F-12 B-F-13 B-F-14 B-F-31 








Use This Ee ee ee ES Re 7 ee er, ty ae 
Coupon for Address CORSETS EEEHEHHH EEE SEH EES SHEESH EEE OE SETEEEEEES 
Your Order 0G So. ds cede Se. ee ccc SMe dae 
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SEND OLD MATERIALS 
Get Sensational New Low Priced 


OLSON RuGS 


NEVER before have such luxurious, modern rugs 
been’ made from the valuable wools in old rugs, 
carpets, clothing. Now, by the Olson Pa ente 

we produce popular plain and — 
two-toned color effects, rich 











patternsand dainty Ovals— 
all woven reversible, with the & 
same deep, soft nap on 
both sides to give double & 
wear. Any size, any - oe ‘eas 


ee % 







—shows Model 
Rooms, 52 rugs in 
colors; tells how we pay 
transportation from all 
States; quotes lowest 
ices in years; gives 









tion or money back; lists 
display rooms in many 
cities. Use the coupon 


Mail to 
Ouse RuG Co. 


32 Lafiin St., Chicago, Ill., Dept. T-11 
Send FREE Money Saving Rug Book in colors to— 


Name ._-- 





Send $1 for 
this marvelous 
$350 Jawn sprinkler 
i= Sprays more water, spreads it evenef, 


ai throws it farther on same pressure. Can 

be set instantly for mist-like spray, gen- 
tle shower, or drenching downpour. Use 
it as stationary or revolving 8 rinkler— 
for large circles, smail circ - ong strips 
or narrow strips, ete.— all sprinkler 
actions are combined in it, quickly set 
for your n 


If not a : dealer’s send us $1 and pay balance, $2.50, 






on arriv Made and guaranteed by Chicago Flexible 
Shaft Company, 5602 Roosevelt Road, Chicago. 41 
Years Making Quality Products. 











Plant Bulbs 44 fall 
for glorious spring gardens. Special offers Low pacts: 


—Tulips, Hyacinths, Daffodils, Crocus, 
Peonies, ete. Send for Free Book. 

Vicks Seeds Soft tener jhe Fall BOOK, 
Rochester. N.Y. “The Flower + inte Doday 


| clude a coat closet 
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A Home That Has Grown With the Years 


[ Continued from page 34) 


the present owner came into possession, 
when the old kitchen became the dining- 
room and a new, one-story kitchen wing 
was built. 

Fine old trees surround the house, in- 
cluding a giant American Plane said by 
tree experts to be more than 300 years old 
and several Chinese Ailanthus trees 
shown on an 1805 survey map of the 
house and estate. An old barn rebuilt into 
a garage, a stone springhouse, and a 
stretch of meadow in which cornflowers, 
coreopsis, Shasta Daisies, and poppies are 
naturalized surround the house. 


Tre original house consisted of a kitch- 
en and parlor, two bedrooms on the sec- 
ond floor, and a spacious attic. The north 
side had only two small stairway windows, 
thus cutting down openings on the cold 
side to a minimum. The four fireplaces 
were also in the 
north end, the flues 
converging beyond 
the second floor into 
one wide chimney 
stack that came out 
at the peak of the 
roof. When the 
Bruckners came in- 
to possession the 
original kitchen fire- 
place had been re- 
moved and a win- 
dow in the north 
wall substituted. 
The small, winding 
box stairway, its oak 
treads worn into 
hollows, that went 
up beside the fire- 
place remained and 
was enlarged to in- 
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owner had also cut wee wongeL ee 


thru the interesting 
pine paneling of the 
parlor chimney end 
to make an entrance 
door. Window and 
door were allowed 
to remain, the door 
becoming the main 
entrance to the 
house. 

In the plan of re- 
building the old par- 
lor became the li- 
brary, the original 
kitchen became the 
living-room, and the 
kitchen in the stone 
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bedroom was squared off and the small 
arm of the L made into a tiled bathroom, 
The worn oak floors of the first floor were 
taken up, turned upside down, and re- 


laid. 


SucH were the major operations in the 
progress of remodeling and restoration, 
The rest of the work, and there was 
plenty of it, consisted of details which 
were carefully studied before being car- 
ried out. The new bookshelves in the 
library were made to harmonize with and 
balance the paneling of the fireplace end; 
the dresser beside the dining-room fire 
place was built up from the remnants of 
the original dresser; a new door was made 
after the pattern furnished by the old, 
broken one it replaced. 

The house, like all old houses that have 
been neglected for a half century, needed 
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addition became the 
dining-room. A 
porch was built on 
the north front—a 
concession to mod- 
ern living not en- | mR 


tirely in keeping BEDROOM 


with the spirit of | ff 2-0'* 12-6 
the old house; the | 

Germantown hood ' : 
across the west and ie 









south facades was 
restored, a _ stone- 











flagged terrace was 
laid along the south 
front, an L-shape 


The plans and dining-room interior above them reveal how 
carefully the spirit of the original house has been kept thru 
the long years in spite of the efforts of time to change it 


























a great many of these minor restorations. 
New wood had to be substituted here and 
there, and in order to make new and old 
harmonious the color tone became a dark, 
warm brown—that shade having been 
determined by the prevailing brown tones 
of the old doors and woodwork after count- 
less layers of paint had been removed. 

Layers of blue, brown, salmon-pink, 
green, and white paint were scraped from 
the walls before Doctor and Mrs. Bruckner 
were satisfied. The walls of the down- 
stairs rooms were then given a new, 
troweled-plaster coat which was painted 
a warm cream color and the walls of the 
bedrooms were papered. Scores of news- 
papers that a tenant had tacked to the 
beams of the dining-room to prevent heat 
leaking upstairs were removed and the 
old dark wood exposed. 


FurnitTurE was carefully selected. In 
the library an old blanket chest in pine, an 
octagonal tilt-top table on which stands 
an old lamp in green glass, a comfortable 
easy chair, and several old windsors and 
hooked rugs add the necessary touch of 
charm to a small, delightful room. 

The living-room is also furnished with 
interesting pieces, but the dining-room is 
the center of interest from the standpoint 
of furniture and furnishings. More atten- 
tion was lavished on this room than on 
any room in the house, excellent as they 
are, for it was made the setting for one of 
the most interesting collections of old 
farm furniture in pine to be found in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia. 

In the center of the room is a pine- 
stretcher table of unusual design from 
New England. A deep hollow place at one 
corner shows where countless loaves were 
sliced for generations of hungry children 
and farm workers. A small Welsh dresser 
from Pennsylvania stands against one 
wall, close to the step from the living- 
room. It has an interesting and unusual 
knife-and-fork drawer and displays a 
small but good collection of pewter plates, 
including ten rare Philadelphia-made 
plates. Here, also, are several old tole— 
or painted tin—trays and a bread boat 
restored and signed by that famous crafts- 
man, Charles Feurer. 

A small corner cupboard, whose upper 
part is set back from the lower, takes up 
the corner near the dresser; a dough tray, 
whose top is finished in the natural honey 
color of old pine while the base is painted 
a soft gray-green, is placed against the 
north wall, and a milk bench makes an 
efficient sideboard opposite. 


I HAVE said that the plan of this house 
could be used in a modern reproduction. 
This is possible if the prospective builder 
will compromise on several points. If he 
accepts the proportions of the house he 
must also accept the winding box stair. 
He must be willing to have one bedroom 
entered from another, as shown on the 
plan, or replace the original small win- 
ing stair from the dining-room, removed 
by the Bruckners to square off the room. 

This house has the advantage of being 
economical in plan and well suited to a lot 
of restricted area. As said previously, it 
was designed for a narrow city lot, but 
having been taken into the country it 
made itself at home. Its site is a difficult 
one—a steep hill that falls sharply to the 
creek below. It is a tribute to the unknown 
builder’s sense of proportion that it does 
not look like so many modern houses in 
similar situations—like a clown’s hat 
perched on a bean pole. 
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THIS IS YOUR PROTECTION: If you purchase any article advertised in Better Homes and 
Gardens, whether you buy it of the local dealer or direct, and it is not as represented in the 
advertisement, we guarantee that your money will be returned if you mention Better Homes 
and Gardens when you purchase the article. We do not guarantee accounts of honest bankrupts. 
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ACROSS THE EDITOR’S DESK 


| ee THE HOME YOUNG” is a con- 
tinuous adventure that may be accomplished in a mul- 
titude of ways, as seen in an article in this issue. 

There is something perennially youthful about 
everyone who is a thoro home-and-garden-lover. He 
is always optimistic, always anticipating some new 
thrill. And he is always careful to see that his own 
home and garden are kept looking young. The only 
garden that looks old is the one that is overgrown with 
weeds, with plants pinched and faded because of the 
lack of care. Such a garden may be only a year old. 

The house can also be kept looking just as youthful 
as when it was built, if it be of 
fundamentally good architecture 
and built of sound material. This 
is true even if the house be of 
Colonial type, for example, made 
familiar by the architects of three 
centuries ago. You are a product 
of your home. By keeping it young 
you will hold fast to your own 
youth. 


Iu SURE you always like to 
know something about the person 
who writes an article in which you 
are interested. This month I am 
going to tell about Margaret Mc- 
Omie, who writes in this issue 
about the home and garden of 
Edgar Rice Burroughs, that inter- 
esting creator of mythical African =| 
adventurers. 
Miss McOmie was born in 

Idaho. She lives on a ranch in southern California, 
where she rides horses, handles cattle, and directs an 
editorial service. It will be seen that she leads a very 
active life. Her first article in Better Homes and Gar- 
dens was about Carrie Jacobs Bond (September, 1929, 
issue). Since that one appeared she has written several 
others, all of them manifesting a sympathetic under- 
standing of humanity. 


Prruaps you live in one of those localities where 
rock-gardening has only recently become very popu- 
lar. I visited one of these localities during the summer 
and heard talk of rock gardens everywhere. 

Rock-gardening is not just having a lot of rocks in 
the garden. There is an art about it which is difficult 
because it is apparently unstudied. Obviously, the 
rock garden springs from Nature and therefore must 
look as natural as possible, except where artificial 
walls, steps, and similar features are involved. In this 
issue we are meeting this greatly increased interest in 
rock gardens by publishing two articles on the subject, 
written by experienced gardeners. I hope you will like 
them, and if they don’t answer all your questions, 
write and we shall be glad to answer your letter per- 
sonally. 


An HOUR ago I was in my garden, stirring the 
mellow soil, removing weeds, and looking for new 
arrivals among the flowers and shrubs. 

In observing the beauty of roses and the mystery 
of their fragrance and noting the general completeness 
of flowers and trees in the matter of pleasing human- 
kind, I cannot help thinking: How can anyone ponder 


Thank You! 
WE THANK you in 


advance for making your 
friends acquainted with 
Better Homes and Gardens 
by using the order blank in 
the front of this issue. If 
the order blank says “Time 
to Renew” or “Your. Sub- 
scription Has Expired,” be 
sure to include your own 
renewal so you won’t miss 
a single issue. 


these things and not believe in the existence of an all- 
wise Creator, who designed and planned such a re- 
markable array of beauty? How can anyone seriously 
believe that all these things just happened, without 
plan or reason? How can anyone seriously believe that 
a tulip or a rose or a poppy 1s simply the outgrowth of 
a blind, meaningless rearrangement of atoms evolved 
from a bit of chemically born scum in some wild, pre- 
historic sea? 

Surely, if one must be skeptical at all, he must be 
skeptical of any reasoning that could build a world of 
beauty out of aimless chance operating upon a world 
of insensible rocks and water. As 
you look into the marvels of a 
flower, and the bee carrying pollen 
and nectar, and all the vast array 
of close-knit and harmonious 
forces which brought into exist- 
ence this scheme of things, you 
must needs stop to say that indeed 
there is wisdom and power back 
of all this that cannot be com- 
pared with the feeble reasoning 
of mortal men. 


One of our Chicago friends has 
called attention to the fact that 
the home-financing plan proposed 
by Better Homes and Gardens in 
our issue of May, 1929, has been 
adopted in all essential features by 
—j;} a great national organization of 
home-financing interests whose 
home loans will run into nine 
figures. Doubtless many of you will have seen an- 
nouncements of this organization before you read this. 
Naturally we feel elated over this recognition of the 
leadership of Better Homes and Gardens in a most im- 
portant national movement. 
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Ir IS becoming more and more evident that men are 
taking an active interest in food and diet problems. 
The development of this interest is unmistakable. 
Have you stopped to figure out the reason? Well, it is 
rather simple, after all. Among men in the recent 
past there has been a tremendous change in the manner 
of living. Labor-saving machinery has greatly reduced 
hand work. Improved transportation has reduced the 
amount of walking. When men sit at desks all day 
they require a more carefully selected diet than when 
they engage in muscular exercise. Food problems are 
by no means the exclusive field of women. Men are 
taking more interest in them because they have to. 
If, on the other hand, men try to find more ways of 
engaging in outdoor exercise, they turn instinctively 
toward garden work. Here is another reason why 
men are ardent readers of Better Homes and Gardens. 
A great many letters show the trend. Just one straw, 
from Roy Dunn, Jr., Aberdeen, Washington: “I 
surely want to compliment you on your wonderful 
cookbook. I think it is one of the finest things that 
any woman could want to own and a wonderful asset 
in any home.” And here is another, from Dr. I. H. 
Beaumworth, Prentice, Wisconsin: “ When your March 
issue appeared, a garden men- 


tioned in that issue fitted my own 
yard. I got busy and made some * 
plans, copying the pictures. 
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